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A recent  issue  of  Orbit  magazine  — 
From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160  — 
was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  several 
different  features  of  Bill  160  and  related 
government  initiatives.  Among  the 
matters  discussed  were,  for  example: 
how  those  initiatives  compare  to 
what  we  know  about  successful 
reform  strategies,  the  extent  to 
which  such  initiatives  find  support 
in  public  opinion,  how  equitable 
they  are  likely  to  be,  and  what 
implications  they  hold  for  teachers. 
Also  examined  were  recent  Ontario 
assessment  and  accountability 
initiatives,  the  likely  effects  on 
student  achievement  of  several 
governance  changes  (school  board 
amalgamation,  school  council),  and  the 
changing  role  of  teacher  federations  in  the 
province.  Not  considered  was  what  recent 
government  changes  to  education  mean  for 
school  principals  — those  people  viewed  by  many  as 
most  directly  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  ot  changes  in 
schools. This  issue  of  Orbit  explores  what  that  meaning  might  be. 

Changing  Times  and  the  Challenges  “Out  There” 

By  itself,  the  claim  that  we  live  in  turbulent  times  tells  us  very  little  that 
is  unique  or  interesting  about  our  times.  From  the  perspective  of 
educators  in  Ontario,  rimes  have  seemed  pretty  turbulent  at  least  since 
the  early  sixties  — and  many  would  argue  much  earlier  than  that. 
Post-sputnik  Ontario  ushered  in  significant  efforts  at  reform  that  more 
or  less  continued  unabated  through,  for  example,  Living  and  Learning, 


the  introduction  of  the  Credit  System,  intensive  local  curriculum 
development  and  implementation  efforts  during  the  seventies  and 
eighties,  the  Secondary  Education  Review  Project  (1980),  Ontario  Schools: 
Intermediate  and  Secondary  Divisions  (1984),  the  Radwanski  report,  The 
Transition  Years,  The  Common  Curriculum,  and  just  before  the  current 
government  was  formed,  For  the  Love  of  Darning. 

During  this  period  the  provincial  system  saw  its  fair  share  of 
major  structural  changes,  as  well.  For  example,  in  1969,  the  number 
of  local  school  administrative  units  in  the  province  was  reduced 
from  1358  to  192.  At  about  the  same  time,  a community  college 
system  was  created,  along  with  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education.  Since  then,  French  school  boards  have  been  created  and 
dismantled,  and  Roman  Catholic  Separate  school  systems  have 
received  full  funding  for  secondary  schools.  All  of  these  initiatives, 
along  with  many  others,  have  produced  frequent  cycles  of  relatively 
fundamental  reexamination  by  teachers  and  administrators  of  their 
practices. Times,  in  short,  have  usually  been  turbulent. 

What  is  unique  about  our  present  turbulent  times  is  the  radically 
different  values  on  which  current  (and  possibly  future)  reforms  are 
based,  as  compared  with  most  past  reform  efforts  in  Ontario.  Three  of 
these  values,  in  particular,  offer  special  challenges  to  principals  and 
others  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  province’s  education  system. 

Challenge  1:  (Re)  Making  The  Case  For  Public  Education 

Most  earlier  reform  efforts  were  premised  on  the  belief  that  a strong 
public  school  system  was  a fundamental  instrument  for  building  a 
prosperous,  democratic  province  and  country.  One  way  or  another, 
those  reforms  aimed  to  further  strengthen  the  system.  Current 
reforms,  in  contrast,  at  least  raise  the  specter  of  privatization  as  a long- 
term goal. The  present  government’s  political  ideology  and  policy 
leanings  are  clearly  in  line  with  those  of  other  neoconservative 
governments  around  the  world,  many  of  which  have  moved  toward 
privatization.  And  while  there  may  be  insufficient  political  capital  for 
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the  government  in  privatization  initiatives  at  the  moment,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  continuing  exploration  of  privatization  alternatives 
in  the  future.  One  might  even  cite  as  evidence  of  such  future 
interests,  the  government’s  present  willingness  to  discredit  public 
school  teachers  through  such  means  as  televised  misinformation 
about  the  effects  of  its  current  policies  on  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
classrooms.  And,  certainly,  removing  principals  from  the  teachers’ 
bargaining  units,  with  all  that  entails  by  way  of  “managerial 
responsibilities,”  potentially  simplifies  any  subsequent  efforts  to 
implement  privatized  alternatives. 

Arising  from  this  worry  about  the  direction  of  future  reforms  is 
the  challenge  to  make  the  case  for  a strong  public  school  system 
within  each  school  community,  as  well  as  more  broadly.  For  those  in 
contact  with  much  of  the  empirical  research  comparing  public 
with  either  charter  or  private  schools,  this  case  is  fairly  compelling,1 
notwithstanding  the  theoretical  rhetoric  of  those  who  believe  that 
creating  a market  system  is  the  solution,  whatever  the  problem. 
When  relevant  variables  (e.g.,  family  socioeconomic  status)  are 
controlled,  public  schools  typically  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
alternatives  in  terms  of  the  range  of  choices  they  offer  their 
“clients”  and  the  achievements  of  their  students.  But  very  few 
people  are  either  in  contact  with  that  research  or  disposed  to  be 
convinced  by  it,  perhaps  because  of  its  necessarily  technical  nature. 

Much  of  the  heavy  lifting,  in  response  to  this  challenge,  has  to  be 
done  in  the  local  community,  and  by  the  local  school  with  as  much 
help  from  others  as  it  can  muster.  Among  other  things,  the  local  school 
must  demonstrate  that  it  is  open  to  the  values  and  needs  of  those  it 
serves,  and  is  both  effective  and  efficient  in  responding  to  those  values 
and  needs.  It  must  do  that  not  just  with  those  who  participate  directly 
in  schooling,  but  with  other  members  of  the  local  community  whose 
long-term  interests  depend,  more  than  they  might  recognize,  or  be 
willing  to  admit,  on  the  quality  of  public  schooling.  For  example, 
school  staffs  would  benefit  from  an  exercise  in  which  they 
imagine  what  they  would  need  to  do  to  survive  as  a school  if 
there  were  several  private  competitors  in  their  immediate 
community  offering  educational  services  at  comparable 
costs.2  Then  do  it.  Don’t  wait  for  the  competitors  to 
arrive. 

School  Councils  have  considerable  potential  in 
making  the  case  of  public  education,  as  well.  For 
other  purposes,  including  those  designated  for 
them  by  the  government,  their  value  is 
questionable.  But  for  making  the  case  that  strong, 
local  public  schools  serve  the  interests  of  all 
community  members,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a better- 
positioned  organization. 

Challenge  2:  (Re)  Establishing  Equity  as  a Goal 
for  Public  Education 

Most  earlier  reform  efforts  assumed  equity  to  be  a 
fundamental  goal  for  the  school  system,  as  well  as  for  the  larger 
society  which  it  served.  Current  reforms  make  much  of  excellence. 


Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  equity  as  a goal 
but  its  achievement  is  seriously  undermined  by 
insisting  (through  funding  formulae,  for 
example)  that  resources  be  distributed 
“equally”  rather  than  “equitably.”  Surely 
there  can  be  no  serious  debate,  for  example, 
about  whether  our  large  city  school  systems,  as 
compared  with  our  suburban  and  rural 
systems,  attract  a much  larger  proportion  of 
students  with  special  or  more  diverse  needs  — 
needs  for  second  language  instruction,  needs 
arising  from  a bundle  of  conditions  captured  in  the 
term  “inner  cityness.”  One  need  not  deny  the 
existence  of  rural  poverty  or  other  such  problems 
outside  large  cities  to  agree  that  this  is  the  case. 

Successive  Ontario  governments  have  made  substantial 
investments  in  the  pursuit  of  equity.  In  the  public  school 
system  this  has  taken  such  forms,  for  example,  as  the  funding  of 
least-restrictive  special  education  services  and  ESL  programs.  Indeed, 
a large  proportion  of  the  real  increases  in  the  costs  of  public 
education  over  the  past  20  years  in  Ontario  (as  well  as  many  other 
jurisdictions)  is  likely  the  consequence  of  this  investment.3 

Now  a significant  segment  of  our  elected  representatives 
seems  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  investment  has 
been  squandered,  perhaps  because  the  problems  giving 
rise  to  the  importance  of  equity  as  a goal  for  public 
education  have  not  gone  away.  Indeed,  they  appear  to 
have  gotten  worse.  Since  the  province’s  population  is 
considerably  more  diverse  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  this 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  But  it  offers  no  insight 
into  what  such  problems  would  be  like  had  the 
investment  not  been  made  in  schools,  as  well  as  in  other 
social  services.  One  need  not  even  have  any  genuine 
empathy  for  those  with  special  needs  to  support  equity  as  a 
goal  for  public  education.  Gated  communities,  high  crime 
rates,  and  intransigent  drug  abuse  are  not  characteristics  of  a 
community  in  which  any  of  us  wants  to  live  and  raise  our  children. 

As  with  the  first  challenge,  there  is  important  work  to  be  done 
locally  in  making  the  case  for  equitable  public  education.  Sometimes 
this  can  be  done  through  the  curriculum  offered  to  students.  But  this 
challenge  needs  to  be  addressed  regionally  and  provincially,  as  well, 
since  inequities  as  often  exist  across,  as  within,  communities.  Principals 
along  with  teachers  and  other  concerned 
stakeholders  need  to  work  provincially  in 
as  many  public  forums  as  possible  to 
create  a groundswell  of  public 
support  for  the  reintroduction  of 
a social  conscience  into  the 
provinces  education  policies.  For 
public  educators,  excellence 
must  be  seen  as  a given,  and 
equity  as  the  moral  high  ground. 
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Challenge  3:  Cooling  Off  the  Romance  With 
“Common  Sense” 

By  far  the  majority  of  previous  initiatives  in  Ontario’s 
education  system  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of 
experienced  educators,  and  more  recently,  the 
knowledge  produced  by  the  educational  research 
community,  had  considerable  potential  in  helping  us 
to  progress.  So  consultation  wuth  members  of  these 
communities  was  a typical  part  of  the  process  of 
policy  making  and  policy  implementation.  While  a 
small  handful  of  notable  exceptions  can  be  found,  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  decisions  about  education  by 
the  present  government  largely  ignore  and 
sometimes  explicitly  reject  “special  knowledge”  in 
favor  of  “common  sense.” 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  common  sense  as  a form 
of  knowledge,  as  long  as  we  don’t  assume  that  it  is  always 
correct,  or  that  everyone’s  common  sense  is  the  same.  One 
problem  with  most  people’s  common  sense  is  that  it  is  wrong  on 
matters  that  are  quite  critical  — where  the  most  prudent  course  of 
action  is  actually  counterintuitive. 

The  second  problem  with  common  sense  is  that  we  actually 
do  not  recognize,  most  of  the  time,  how  counterintuitive 
it  was  at  some  point  in  the  past.  For  example,  at  some 
point  in  the  past  most  people’s  “common  sense”  told  them 
that  the  earth  was  flat,  the  sun  circled  around  the  world, 
and  the  universe  operated  like  a “clock.”  None  of  these 
claims  is  now  considered  common  sense  because  some  pretty 
specialized  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  on  understanding 
how  the  world  works.  If  we  had  experienced  a common  sense 
revolution  in  science  a few  dozen  centuries  ago  we  would  all  still  be 
living  in  caves. 

To  bring  the  matter  closer  to  home,  it  is  still  considered 
common  sense  among  many  policy  makers  (and  more  than  a few 
educators)  that: 

• children  will  do  better  by  repeating  a grade  if  they  are  unsuccessful 
with  some  portion  of  the  curriculum 

• the  needs  of  individual  students  are  better  met  by  grouping  or 
streaming  them  by  ability 

• student  achievement  improves  by  setting  higher  standards 

• “economies  of  scale"  can  be  realized  by  amalgamating  medium- 


sized school  systems  into  larger  systems 
• small  schools  disadvantage  their  students  because  they  are  not  able 
to  ofter  the  breadth  of  curriculum  that  larger  schools  can  offer. 

But  none  of  this  common  sense  is  true,  according  to  the  best 
evidence  available.4  So  a third  challenge  for  the  profession  in  the 
near  future  is  to  begin  to  make  more  direct,  visible,  and  systematic 
use  of  the  specialized  knowledge  base  that  continues  to  develop  on 
matters  relevant  to  the  future  of  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
only  quality  that  ought  to  privilege  a professional  educator’s  claims, 
in  comparison  with  the  claims  of  others,  about  what  should  happen 
in  schools  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  evidence,  along  with  collective 
professional  experience,  supports  that  claim.  Those  who  believe 
public  education  should  continue  and  become  stronger  need  to 
view  such  evidence  as  a powerful  tool  in  their  efforts.  To  continue 
to  disregard  such  knowledge,  as  some  still  do,  is  to  shoot  oneself  in 
the  foot. 

In  this  Orbit  Issue 

There  are  thirteen  articles  in  this  issue  addressing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  challenges  facing  principals  as  they  work  to  improve  their 
schools  in  a significantly  new  educational  policy  environment.  One 
of  these  challenges  is  to  craft,  with  one’s  teaching  colleagues  and 
community,  meaningful  directions  for  the  development  of  then- 
school  organizations.  In  their  own  unique  ways,  the  next  five 
articles  should  help  with  this  task.  They  offer  images  of  what 
schools  could  be  and  raise  issues  that  ought  to  be  of  prime  concern 
in  crafting  an  image  for  one’s  own  school. 

Each  of  the  second  set  of  five  articles  focuses  on  an  area  for  school 
development  explicitly  associated  with  the  Ontario  government’s 
reform  agenda.  The  authors  of  these  articles  go  some  distance  in 
unpacking  the  implications  for  principals  of  each  of  these  initiatives 
offering,  in  the  process,  guidelines  potentially  of  use  in  one’s  school. 

The  three  final  articles  take  up  issues  concerning  the  development 
of  school  leadership  in  the  province.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  preparing 
future  school  leaders  well,  and  in  sufficient  numbers,  has  become  an 
extremely  urgent  problem,  especially  for  many  of  our  larger  school 
systems.  Two  of  these  articles  raise  issues  of  immediate  concern  to 
those  involved  in  the  initial  certification  of  vice  principals  and 
principals  in  Ontario.  The  third  and  final  article  takes  a brief  but 
comprehensive  look  at  the  state-of-the  art  of  leadership  development 
around  the  globe.  O 
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For  decades  educators  have  been|trained| 
according  to  the  diagnostic/prescriptive  model 
borrowed  from  medicine.  Generations  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators  have  learned 
to  be  problem  finders  and  problem  solvers.  In 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  schools  without 
problems  that  need  solving. 

This  article  is  less  an  indictment  of  the 
problem-solving  paradigm  than  a plea  to 
consider  the  benefits  of  an  alternative 
approach.  Educational  design  draws  inspiration 
from  the  arts,  architecture,  and  creative 
thinking.  When  educators  think  like  problem 
solvers,  they  can  become  overwhelmed  by  the 
sheer  number  and  magnitude  of  the  problems 
that  confront  them.  When  educators  think  like 
designers,  they  focus  more  on  possibilities  than 
problems.  As  a consequence,  they  are  less  likely 


to  feel  frustrated  and  more  likely  to  engage  their  imagination. 

Educational  design  requires  a consideration  of  various  facets  of 
learning  environments  — be  they  classrooms,  programs,  schools, 
or  campuses  — and  the  relationships  among  them.  Designers 
look  at  intended  purposes  — such  as  the  promotion  of  teaching 
and  learning  — and  explore  the  possible  arrangements  of  time, 
space,  professional  expertise,  technology,  and  other  variables 
that  are  likely  to  achieve  them. 

While  educational  designers  may  take  into  account  a 
variety  of  factors,  they  cannot  start  everywhere  at  once. 
Because  where  they  choose  to  begin  often  influences 
where  they  wind  up,  it  is  useful  to  think  about  possible 
starting  places  for  educational  design.  At  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Center  for  Educational  Design,  we  have 
identified  six  possible  starting  places  — a theory  of 
learning  or  motivation,  a philosophy  or  coherent  set 
of  ideals,  a body  of  knowledge  to  be  learned,  an 
image  of  a well-educated  person,  a concept  of  a 
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desirable  learning  environment,  and  a specific  challenge  or  issue 
requiring  immediate  attention. 

Take  the  last  “starting  place.”  Let  us  assume  that  we  work  in  a large 
school  system  made  up  of  students  from  diverse  backgrounds.  A 
review  of  student  achievement  reflects  substantial  discrepancies,  often 
based  on  socioeconomic  status  and  length  of  residency.  The  school 
board  asks  teams  of  educators  to  design  learning  environments  where 
all  students  have  a reasonable  opportunity  to  learn  what  they  are 
expected  to  learn. The  teams  decide  to  focus  on  different  aspects  of 
their  schools.  Team  A,  from  a large  comprehensive  high  school, 
believes  that  the  best  way  to  help  under-achieving  students  is  to  re- 
design staff  development  and  teacher  evaluation.  Team  B,  representing 
an  elementary  school  with  a large  number  of  immigrant  children, 
decides  to  concentrate  on  scheduling  and  the  organization  of 
instruction.  Team  C,  from  an  overcrowded  middle  school  whose 
students  often  drop  out  before  completing  high  school,  opts  to  re- 
think the  curriculum  and  the  physical  design  of  the  school.  Let  us  take 
a brief  look  at  the  results  of  each  team’s  design  efforts. 

Team  A 

Team  A discovers  that  many  students  who  need  assistance  in 
academic  courses  receive  relatively  little  individual  help  from 
teachers.  The  further  into  the  school  year  they  go,  the  further 
behind  they  get  and,  ironically,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  receive 
assistance.  When  asked  why  these  students  receive  little  help, 
teachers  admit  that  they  lack  the  training  to  deal  with  many 
specialized  problems,  such  as  decoding  complex  reading  material 
and  analyzing  word  problems  in  math  and  science. 

Team  A recommends  a new  approach  to  staff  development,  one 
triggered  by  student  performance  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
school  in  the  fall.  At  each  grade  level,  teams  of  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors  review  student  grades  and  identify  students 
who  are  struggling.  Plans  of  assistance  are  developed  for  each 
student.  In  cases  where  teachers  lack  the  expertise  to  implement  a 
plan,  staff  development  is  provided  on  site.  A resource  teacher  with 
special  training  or  a local  expert  is  paid  a per  diem  fee  (if  they  are 
not  district  employees)  to  spend  several  days  in  the  teacher’s 
classroom,  working  with  the  teacher  and  the  student  experiencing 
difficulty.  Such  intensive,  student-focused  staff  development  is  far 
more  likely  to  make  a difference  in  teaching  and  learning  than 
attending  conferences  and  taking  inservice  courses. 

Realizing  that  the  importance  of  helping  individual  students  may 
need  to  be  reinforced  at  the  high  school  level,  where  the  school 
culture  typically  focuses  on  group  instruction  and  coverage  of 


content, Team  A also  recommends  redesigning 
the  teacher  evaluation  system. They  review  the 
existing  performance  expectations  for  teachers 
and  discover  that  no  expectation  relates 
specifically  to  providing  assistance  to  individual 
students.  Teachers  have  grown  accustomed  to 
referring  students  in  need  of  help  to  special 
education  or  asking  counselors  to  re-assign  them  to 
less  challenging  courses. 

By  adding  a new  performance  expectation  related 
to  assisting  individual  students  to  the  teacher 
evaluation  guidelines,  teachers  will  know  they  must 
master  individual  as  well  as  group  instruction.  Teacher 
evaluators  can  conduct  observations  in  which  they 
zero  m on  how  a teacher  is  working  with  one  or  two 
struggling  students.  Teachers  who  consistently  fail  to 
assist  students  in  need  of  help  may  be  placed  on  a plan  of 
instructional  improvement  where  they  are  required  to 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  provide  such  assistance. 

Team  B 

A review  of  student  achievement  at  Team  B’s  elementary 
school  reveals  low  scores  in  science  and  social  studies. This  is 
not  surprising  because  many  of  the  students  come  from 
families  that  recently  arrived  from  abroad. Teachers  have  been 
told  to  focus  primarily  on  instruction  in  English.  Relatively 
little  time  is  spent  on  science  and  social  studies. Teachers  also 
admit  that  these  subjects  are  not  ones  with  which  they  feel 
very  comfortable. 

Team  B takes  a close  look  at  the  allocation  of  time  each 
day  and  discovers  that  considerable  instructional  time  is 
unaccounted  for.  Furthermore,  teachers  seem  to  do  very 
little  planning  together.  Coordination  within  and  between 
grade  levels  is  lacking. 

A recommendation  is  made  by  Team  B to  redesign  the 
organization  of  instruction  and  the  school  schedule  to 
create  more  time  for  instruction  in  science  and  social 
studies  and  promote  greater  coordination  among 
teachers.  The  corridors  of  the  school  are  designated  as 
“neighborhoods,”  each  neighborhood  consisting  of  two 
“families”  of  classrooms.  A family  consists  of  six 
classrooms  on  one  side  of  a corridor,  arranged  in  order 
from  kindergarten  through  fifth  grade.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  corridor  are  six  classrooms  arranged  in  the  same 
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order.  Within  each  neighborhood,  then,  teachers  at  each 
grade-level  are  close  enough  to  plan  with  their  colleague 
across  the  corridor  (who  teaches  the  same  grade-level)  as 
well  as  their  colleagues  along  the  same  side  of  the  corridor 
(who  teach  the  same  group  of  students  as  they  progress  from 
kindergarten  through  fifth  grade). 

At  the  end  of  each  corridor.  Team  B recommends  the 
construction  of  a science  and  social  studies  learning  center 
large  enough  to  accommodate  students  from  two  classrooms 
simultaneously.  Each  center  is  to  be  staffed  by  a specialist  in 
social  studies  and  science  who  provides  direct  instruction  to 
students  in  each  neighborhood  as  well  as  designing  activities 
and  assignments  that  can  be  completed  in  the  classrooms. 

To  support  this  new  organization  of  instruction,  a version  of 
parallel  block  scheduling  is  recommended.  The  day  is  divided 
into  eight  fifty-minute  blocks.  For  each  classroom,  students  daily 
receive  fifty  minutes  of  reading/language  arts  and  fifty  minutes  of 
math  as  an  entire  class;  and  fifty  minutes  of  reading/language  arts 
and  fifty  minutes  of  math  as  a group  roughly  half  the  size  of  the 
entire  class.  When  a teacher  is  working  with  one  half  of  a class  on 
reading/language  arts  or  math,  the  other  half  of  the  class  spends  a 
fifty-minute  block  in  the  science  and  social  studies  center  or  in 
music  or  art.  A seventh  fifty  minute  block  is  dedicated  to  lunch  and 
recess,  while  the  remaining  fifty  minute  block  constitutes  a 
common  planning  time  for  all  teachers  in  a family.  During  this 
planning  time,  students  go  to  physical  education.  Such  a schedule 
promotes  teacher  collaboration,  ensures  one  hundred  minutes  a day 
of  reading/language  arts  instruction  and  one  hundred  minutes  a 
day  of  math  instruction,  provides  daily  small  group  work  in 
reading/language  arts  and  math,  and  includes  focused  instruction 
by  a teacher  specialist  in  science  and  social  studies. 

Team  C 

Realizing  that  many  of  their  students  drop  out  after  they  leave 
the  middle  school,  Team  C wants  to  design  an  educational 
experience  that  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  high  school 
graduation.  They  seize  the  opportunity  to  rethink  the  very 
idea  of  a school  when  the  announcement  is  made  that  a new 
middle  school  is  needed  to  relieve  overcrowding. 

Team  C realizes  that  most  of  their  students  are  more 
interested  in  finding  jobs  than  preparing  for  college. 

Rather  than  design  a conventional  middle  school,  they 
decide  to  design  a Center  for  Applied  Technology  and 
Career  Exploration  (CATCE).  All  eighth  graders 


spend  a semester  at  CATCE  and  a semester 
studying  the  regular  academic  curriculum  in  the 
old  middle  school.  During  their  semester  at 
CATCE,  each  student  chooses  three  career  modules 
from  a menu  of  eight  possibilities.  Career  modules 
range  from  environmental  science  and  legal  science  to 
graphic  arts  and  manufacturing.  Each  module  runs  all 
day  for  six  weeks  and  is  team  taught  by  an  academic 
teacher  with  regular  certification  and  a clinical  instructor 
from  the  world  of  work. 

Six-week  modules  are  organized  around  real  sets  of 
problems.  For  example,  students  in  environmental  science 
may  have  to  analyze  a toxic  spill  in  a local  stream  and 
implement  a clean-up  effort.  Students  report  to  school  as  if 
they  are  reporting  to  work,  dressing  in  a manner  appropriate  to 
their  activities  for  the  day.  Lunch  is  not  organized  by  periods. 

Students  leave  their  work  area  to  eat  when  they  reach  a logical 
stopping  point. 

To  support  their  innovative  curriculum, Team  C works  with 
architects  to  design  a school  building  that  does  not  look  like  or 
feel  like  a school.  Instead  of  conventional  classrooms,  students 
work  in  large,  flexible  spaces,  each  containing  individual  work 
stations  as  well  as  open  areas  for  projects  and  activities. Technology 
is  abundant.  Instead  of  a cafeteria,  there  is  a commons  to  which 
various  food  vendors  come  for  several  hours  each  day.  No  bells 
punctuate  the  day  nor  is  there  a gymnasium.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
create  an  adult-like  work  environment  and  foster  a sense  of 
seriousness  of  purpose.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  to  work 
effectively  in  teams  and  assuming  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
work  completed  at  CATCE. 

Conclusion 

These  three  examples  of  school  design  are  not  hypothetical.  Each 
represents  the  work  of  an  actual  group  of  educators  committed  to 
exploring  possibilities,  not  just  addressing  problems.  My  personal 
belief  is  that  the  future  of  public  education  depends  more  on 
encouraging  teachers  and  administrators  to  engage  their  imaginations 
in  the  service  of  learning  than  on  the  efforts  of  policy  makers  to 
develop  uniform  standards  and  impose  a one-size-fits-all  formula  on 
school  systems.  El 
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Creating  strong  professional  communities  holds  several 
potential  advantages  for  schools  which  can  be  categorized  under  three 
broad,  yet  related,  headings: 

Classroom  Practice: 

Teachers’  sense  of  affiliation  with  one  another  and  with  the  school, 
their  sense  of  mutual  support,  and  individual  responsibility  for  the 
effectiveness  of  instruction  are  increased  by  collaborative  work  with 
peers.1  Emergent  professional  communities  increase  opportunities  to 
improve  classroom  practice  by  expanding  the  number  and  the  quality 
ol  feedback  mechanisms  available  to  teachers.2  In  general,  teachers 
seek  out  and  accept  serious  reviews  of  their  work  in  schools  where 
there  are  open  and  supportive  relationships  among  staff.3 

Satisfaction  Emerging  From  Personal  Dignity: 

One  issue  that  frequently  arises  in  talking  about  teachers’  work  is  the 
discouragement  that  many  feel  when  they  believe  that  their  best 
efforts  are  neither  respected  nor  valued  by  peers,  supervisors,  or  the 
public.  Some  strategies  for  increasing  teacher  influence  validate 
teachers’  perception  of  their  own  value  as  social  agents.4  Newmann,5 
for  example,  suggests  that  giving  teachers  more  individual 


autonomy,  discretion,  and  control  in  conducting  their  work  will 
encourage  a greater  sense  of  ownership  of  and  responsibility  for 
quality  in  student  learning.  Johnson6  suggests  that  teachers  obtain 
the  greatest  satisfaction  from  empowerment  that  focuses  on  teachers 
and  classrooms  and  that  involvement  in  policy-setting  that  is  not 
directly  related  to  their  own  work  is  viewed  as  a distraction. 

Collective  Responsibility  for  Student  Learning: 

Any  professional  is,  by  definition,  expected  to  be  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  his  or  her  own  work.  Good  teachers  typically  view 
themselves  as  accountable  for  their  students’  learning,  even  when 
there  are  no  external  systems  that  would  hold  them  up  to  some 
performance  standard.  This  private  sense  of  accountability  is  not, 
however,  an  effective  means  of  maintaining  organizational 
performance.7 

Creating  Professional  Communities 

Many  feel  that  if  schools  are  to  restructure,  in  addition  to  becoming 
more  effective  at  collective  learning,  they  must  become  stronger 
professional  communities.8  Professional  communities  in  schools  are 
characterized  by  five  conditions  which  emphasize  the  need  for 
teachers  to  work  together: 

Shared  norms  and  values: 

Members  of  the  school  community  affirm,  through  language  and 
action,  their  common  assumptions  about  children,  learning,  teaching 
and  teachers’  roles,  the  importance  of  interpersonal  connectedness,  and 
commitment  to  the  collective  good. 

Reflective  dialogue: 

Reflection  promotes  teachers’  awareness  of  their  practice  and  its 
consequences.  Commitment  to  reflection  as  a communal  activity 
means  regular  conversation  among  teachers  focusing  on  the 
academic,  curricular,  and  instructional  concerns  of  practice  within 
the  school,  as  well  as  on  issues  of  student  development  and  progress.9 
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concern  for  teachers,  departments,  grade  levels  or 
teams. 

Physical  proximity: 

Creating  common  work  spaces,  such  as  team 
planning  rooms,  is  one  way  to  provide  relief  from 
the  classroom  isolation  and  pressured  work 
schedules  lound  in  most  school  buildings. 
Moreover,  when  teachers  are  physically  close, 
occasions  for  sustained  observations  and 
conversations  related  to  teaching  and  student 
learning  increase. 

Communication  structures  and  processes: 

Creating  school-wide  professional  community  with 
a focus  on  students  requires  structures  that 
encourage  exchange  of  ideas  within  and  across 
boundaries  of  grade  level,  subject  matter,  or 
departments.  Regular  meetings  with  agendas  focused 
on  teaching  and  learning  provide  opportunities  for 
faculty  to  discuss  instruction  and  curriculum,  personal 
and  professional  growth  experiences,  and  to  establish 
conversation  that  encourages  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Trust  and  respect: 

Trust  and  respect  from  colleagues  inside  the  school  and 
key  members  of  relevant  external  communities,  such  as 
parents  and  the  district  office  staff,  are  necessary 
conditions  for  developing  commitment  to  school  goals. 
Trust  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  recipe  for 
collegiality,  because  it  helps  to  induce  a sense  of  loyalty, 
commitment  and  effectiveness  necessary  for  maintaining  a 
shared  focus  on  students  and  the  establishment  of 
collegiality. 


De-privatization  of  practice: 

Teachers  within  professional  communities  are  committed  to 
practicing  their  craft  in  public  ways. They  share  and  trade  off  the  roles 
of  mentor,  advisor,  or  specialist  when  providing  aid  to  and  receiving 
assistance  from  peers.10 

Collective  focus  on  student  learning: 

Teachers’  professional  discussion  and  action  center  on 
students’  opportunity  to  learn  and  seek  to  enhance 
student  benefit.11 

Collaboration: 

Collaboration,  or  the  exchange  of  expertise,  is  fostered  by  and 
is  a natural  outgrowth  of  reflective  dialogue  and  de-privatized 
practice.  Collaborative  efforts  enhance  shared  understandings 
and  reinforce  the  mosaic  of  relationships  within  the  school.12 

Teachers  in  many  schools  may  be  involved  in  rewarding 
professional  communities  consisting  of  smaller  groups  of 
teachers  within  their  school,  or  relationships  with 
colleagues  from  other  schools.13  It  has  been  argued, 
however,  that  when  schools  attempt  significant  reform 
(such  as  efforts  to  create  resiliency  among  students), 
efforts  to  form  school-wide  professional  community  and 
collaboration  are  critical.14 

The  design  of  the  school  as  a work  setting  either 
nourishes  or  impedes  the  formation  of  a strong 
professional  community.  Every  study  that  has  looked  at 
professional  community  concludes  that  the  role  of  school 
leaders  is  critical.  Leaders  are  crucial  for  organizational 
innovation  as  they  act  as  a constant  source  of  pressure  to 
think  in  ways  that  deviate  from  the  current  culture. 
Principals  who  focus  on  student  learning  and 
performance  demonstrate  through  their  actions  that 
pedagogy  is  important,  which,  in  turn,  supports  the 
expectation  that  conversation  about  these  issues  is 
important  and  worthy. 

In  addition,  effective  school  leaders  attend  to  the 
design  of  schools  as  workplaces.To  create  supportive 
communities  for  teachers  to  focus  work  on  student 
resilience  several  structural  conditions  are  necessary.  In 
addition,  principals  must  develop  environments  that 
are  socially  supportive  of  teachers’  efforts.  To  develop 
schools  that  provide  supports  for  teachers,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  following  school 
improvements: 

T IME  TO  MEET,  PLAN,  AND  TALK: 

Time  is  not  only  necessary  to  carry  out  change 
agendas  but  essential  if  innovation  and  the 
development  of  caring  communities  of  learning  are 
to  be  maintained.  Teachers  must  be  provided  the 
means  to  meet  on  a daily  basis  to  address  issues  of 


Individual  Success/Communal  Success 

We  suggest  that  as  teachers  and  administrators  become  better 
able  to  create  environments  that  are  supportive  of  their  own 
learning  they  can,  in  turn,  become  more  supportive  of  their 
students’  emotional  and  learning  needs.  While  this  assertion 
may  seem  obvious  to  some,  it  is,  in  many  ways,  counter  to  the 
conventional  isolationist  practice  in  schools.  In  fact,  studies 
connecting  teachers’  sense  of  responsibility  for  student  learning 
to  improved  student  performance  are  rare  in  education.15 

However,  our  overall  argument  points  to  a reasonable 
conclusion  that  teachers’  and  administrators’  increased  sense  of 
influence  and  control  over  student  learning  and  school 
experience  is  likely  to  be  a positive  influence  in  the  creation  of 
improvements  in  student  performance.  The  ideas  discussed  here 
suggest  that  teachers’  working  conditions  — including  individual 
job  satisfaction  and  school  level  professional  community  — are  a 
primary  factor  associated  with  responsibility  for  student  learning. 
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Therefore,  as  teachers  begin  to  feel  increased  responsibility  for 
student  academic  performance  and  experiences  in  school  they  will 
need  to  rely  on  the  support  and  skills  of  colleagues. 

Thus,  as  individuals  succeed,  the  communal  group  succeeds. 
Individual  success  is  necessarily  linked  to  communal  success.  When 
individuals  learn  new  ways  of  practice  and  thinking  they  can 
contribute  to  the  group  process  in  ways  that  are  supportive  of  the 
shared  goals  of  the  school  organization.  By  creating  a system  in 
which  the  growth  of  one  teacher  benefits  all  teachers  and  students 
through  extended  focus  on  improved  practice  and  student  learning, 
teachers  can  learn  to  utilize  their  reflective  skills  for  the  benefit  of 
communal  goals. 

Professional  community  can  allow  teachers  to  begin  the  process  of 
defining  and  refining  their  educational  mission  and  goals.  While  there  is 
likely  no  one  center  that  can  capture  the  attention  of  every  member  of 
the  school  community,  teachers  and  administrators  can  simultaneously 
consider  a variety  of  closely  linked  complementary  interests  allowing 
individual  members  to  participate  in  diverse  ways.  The  goal  of  school- 
wide community  becomes  to  foster  the  intersection  between  individual 


reflective  habits  and  an  on-going 
focused  reflective  conversation  that 
includes  many,  if  not  all,  members  of  the 
school  community.  The  benefits  to  the 
teacher  within  the  system  of  the  school,  and 
to  the  students  the  school  serves,  are  many.  If 
administrators  and  teachers  can  keep  alive  a 
reflective  conversation  that  permits  the  telling  of 
new  narratives  and  visions  of  a better  school,  future 
generations  may  inherit  a truly  professional  system.  13 
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Over  the  past  decade,  educators 
have  engaged  in  a number  of  initiatives 
aimed  at  school  reform.  One  of  the 
trends  has  been  to  rethink  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  has  traditionally  existed 
in  schools  and  expand  these  views  to 
include  a broader,  more  flexible,  inclusive, 
and  varied  model  of  leadership.  This  is  evident 
in  the  current  emphasis  in  our  schools  on 
shared  decision  making,  site  based  management, 
collaboration,  a teacher  driven  change  process,  and 
staff  development  — all  of  which  distribute  leadership 
throughout  the  school  and  suggest  that  leadership  is  no 
longer  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  principal.  In  some 
school  districts  in  the  United  States,  formal  leadership  roles 
have  been  assigned  to  teachers  such  as  lead  teacher,  mentor, 
staff  developer,  and  master  teacher.  A review  of  the  literature 
on  teacher  leadership  indicates  some  of  the  benefits  to  these 
roles:  the  possibilities  for  reflecting  democratic  principles  of 
participation  in  the  workplace;  enhancing  teachers’  satisfaction 
with  their  work;  increasing  teachers’  sense  of  professionalism; 


stimulating  organizational  change;  providing  a route  to  increased 
organizational  efficiency;  and  revitalizing  teachers  through  increased 
interaction  with  their  colleagues. 

In  the  secondary  schools  in  Ontario,  the  traditional  structure  of 
administrators,  department  heads,  and  assistant  department  heads  is 
the  norm,  with  additional  modifications  in  some  boards  such  as  the 
appointment  of  program  leaders.  Yet  within  these  structures,  as 
most  educators  will  attest,  teachers  do  take  on  leadership  roles  that 
set  them  apart  from  their  colleagues. Who  are  these  teacher  leaders? 
Why  do  they  want  to  take  on  leadership  activities?  What  are  the 
conditions  in  the  school  that  foster  the  development  of  teacher 
leadership?  And  how  do  teachers  and  principals  lead  together? 


The  Study 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  an  OISE/UT  research  team 
conducted  a study  in  six  secondary  schools  where  staff  were 
undergoing  various  change  initiatives  as  a result  of  current 
government  and  fiscal  policies. We  asked  more  than  400  teachers  to 
nominate  teachers  they  regarded  as  leaders,  exclusive  of  the 
principal  and  vice  principal.  Nominees  were  rank-ordered 
according  to  the  number  of  nominations  received.  The  top  four 
nominees,  the  19  nominators,  and  the  principals  of  the  schools 
were  interviewed.  Teacher  leaders  in  three  of  the  schools  were  then 
selected  for  further  interviews.  School  settings  varied  in  size, 
composition  of  population,  and  location. 

As  it  happened,  of  the  12  teacher  leaders  selected  for  this  study, 
six  were  male  and  six  were  female.  Ten  were  department  heads,  one 
was  an  assistant  department  head,  and  one  was  a guidance  counselor 
who  was  chair  of  an  important  committee  in  the  school.  Four  of 
those  nominated  were  currently,  or  had  been  in  the  past,  the  school 
representative  of  the  teachers’  union.  Although  teachers  not  in 
positions  of  responsibility  were  frequently  nominated,  they  were  not 
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Who  are  these  teacher  leaders?  Why 
do  they  want  to  take  on  leadership 
activities?  What  are  the  conditions  in  the  school  that  fos- 


ter the  development  of  teacher  leader- 
ship? And  how  do  teachers 
and  principals  lead  together? 


among  the  most  frequently  nominated  people  in  these 
schools. 

Who  Are  the  Teacher  Leaders? 

From  the  demographic  data  provided  by  the  nominees,  there 
emerged  a picture  of  who  the  teacher  leaders  are.  Typically, 
the  teacher  leaders  selected  had  taught  for  an  average  of  19 
years,  and  had  been  at  the  same  school  for  an  average  of  10 
years.  They  all  had  qualifications  beyond  the  basic 
requirements,  usually  a master’s  or  a specialist  degree  in  a 
subject  area.  All,  without  exception,  insisted  that  they  were 
not  on  a career  track  to  become  administrators.  “I’m  not 
out  to  advance  to  a principal. There  is  no  hidden  agenda 
here.”  Even  the  nominees  recognized  this  characteristic  in 
those  that  they  selected.  “I  don’t  see  ( — ) ever  being  an 
administrator  but  he  is  a good  leader  in  my  eyes.” 

What  motivated  the  teacher  leaders  to  seek  leadership 
activities  outside  of  their  classrooms?  The  desire  to  be 
involved  in  decision  making  and  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  outcomes  was  the  primary  motivation  of  five  of  the 
teacher  leaders  in  the  study.  As  one  said: 

“1  feel  very  frustrated  when  I’m  out  of  the  loop  in 
terms  of  decision  making.  I have  wanted  to  be  involved 
in  how  the  school  worked  and  how  decisions  were 
made  and  what  decisions  were  made.  I guess  I thought  I 
had  a sense  of  where  the  school  was  going  and  a good 
sense  of  where  we  should  be  going.  And  I like  working 
with  people  who  have  the  school’s  interest  at  heart.” 
Others  felt  they  had  a personal  tendency  to  be  a 
leader.  For  example: 

“It  just  falls  upon  me.  I just  can’t  remember  a time 
when  I didn’t  take  on  some  sort  of  a leadership  role, 


even  when  I was  in  elementary  school.” 

“I  get  bored  very  easily.  I would  rather  be 
doing  something  than  sitting  around  talking 
politics  in  the  staff  room.  I like  to  keep  up  to  date 
and  informed.  I don’t  want  to  be  a principal  or 
anything  like  that.  I just  am  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  and  I do  enjoy  it  if  I have  a say.” 

Traits 

Both  the  nominators  and  nominees  were  asked  to 
describe  the  “characteristics,  beliefs  and  values”  of  the 
teacher  leaders.  Many  of  the  responses  to  this  question 
might  best  be  considered  personal  “traits”  (attributes 
of  the  individual  that  are  unchanging  and 
internalized). The  teacher  leaders  were  seen  to  be  hard 
working.  In  fact  the  expression  “not  a 9-to-3  type”  was 
frequently  used. The  teacher  leaders  who  took  initiative, 
were  not  “empire  builders,”  were  risk  takers,  and  would 
not  ask  people  to  do  things  they  would  not  do 
themselves. They  also  were  committed  to  the  school  (“she 
really  cares  about  the  school”)  and  to  the  profession  (“he 
has  visions,  ideas  about  what  education  is  about  and  he’s 
committed  to  those”).  Teacher  leaders  also  had  strong 
beliefs:  “She  speaks  about  things  that  many  of  us  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  get  up  and  say.” 

The  teacher  leaders,  according  to  the  nominees,  had 
personal  qualities  such  as  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and 
confidence.  They  were  caring,  supportive,  frequently 
described  as  being  quiet  people:  “The  person  that  I would 
think  has  the  most  influence  in  this  school,  other  than  the 
administrators,  is  probably  the  quietest”;  “she  has  quiet  clout”; 

“it’s  her  quietness... she  doesn’t  really  speak  in  a loud 
voice. ..she’s  very  calm.”  These  comments  suggest  a kind  of 
subtle  leadership,  not  the  more  extroverted  “take  charge”  kind  of 
leadership  we  are  accustomed  to. 

The  teacher  leaders  were  also  selected  because  they  had 
experience  and  expertise.  They  had  important  information  and 
knew  where  to  get  information  their  colleagues  valued.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  umon  leaders.“In  my  role  as  OSSTF  rep  I had 
to  sift  through  the  information  and  tell  them  the  goods  on  what  was 
happening  and  give  them  advice  on  what  we  should  do  and  that  sort 
of  thing.” 
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"I  feel  very  frustrated  when  I'm  out  of  the  loop  in  terms  of 
decision  making.  I have  wanted  to  be  involved  in  how  the 

school  worked  and  how  deci- 
sions were  made  and  what 
decisions  were  made/' 


Practices 

So  what  do  teacher  leaders  actually  do  that 
colleagues  interpret  as  leadership?  Teacher 
leaders  engaged  in  two  broad  categories  of 
practice:  they  performed  a wide  range  of 
administrative  and  professional  tasks  and  were 
exemplary  in  their  performance  of  their  classroom 
teaching  responsibilities.  Administrative  and  profes- 
sional tasks  consisted  of  committee  work,  workshop 
presentations,  attendance  counseling,  coaching,  fund  raising 
activities,  and  the  like. 

But  most  of  all,  what  set  these  teacher  leaders  apart  from  others 
m their  school,  others  who  no  doubt  do  many  ol  these  same  kinds 
of  things,  were  their  program  initiatives  and  instructional 
innovation.  In  many  cases,  the  initiative  was  of  their  own  creation. 
One  of  the  teacher  leaders  initiated  a fast  track  program  in 
mathematics  for  Grade  8 students  in  the  feeder  schools.  Another 
teacher  leader  implemented  a peer  tutoring  program,  while 
another  ran  a high  profile  current  affairs  program  that  brought 
political  leaders  into  the  school.  Several  teacher  leaders  guided 
the  staff  through  the  implementation  of  the  many  changes 
associated  with  the  Transition  Years  policy,  the  Common 
Curriculum,  and  an  Outcomes  Based  Learning  initiative  of 
the  school  district.  As  one  teacher  leader  said, 

“I’m  doing  this  and  that.  I’m  at  the  board,  I’m  the  union 
rep  this  year.  And  so,  when  I see  a need  and  nobody  is 
doing  anything  about  it,  and  1 really  think  it  is  important 
to  do  something,  then  I’ll  step  forward  and  say  if  people 
want  this  done,  I’ll  be  willing  to  do  it.” 

Areas  of  Influence 

In  the  eyes  of  their  colleagues,  the  improvement  of 
teaching  practices  was  the  most  significant  area  in 
which  the  teachers  had  an  influence. Teacher  leaders 
were  a resource  to  other  staff  members,  particularly 
inexperienced  teachers,  by  providing  expert 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  improved 
instructional  practices.  Sharing  information  about 
student  abilities  in  other  subject  areas,  or 
suggesting  ways  of  dealing  with  a difficult 
situation  were  some  of  the  ways  that  teacher 
leaders  broadened  colleagues’  understanding  of 
student  needs. 

“The  things  I’ve  learned  from  him,  how  well 


he  works  with  high  needs  students. . .as  a 
result  my  approach  to  them  is  different”. 

Sometimes  their  influence  had  to  do 
with  professional  growth.  “He  challenges  me 
to  make  sure  that  I am  also  looking  and 
working  towards  ways  to  make  the  curriculum 
more  interesting  and  meeting  our  goal  of 
bringing  the  community  into  our  school.”  And, 

“she  has  influenced  me  in  my  organization,  to  be 
on  time  and  to  meet  deadlines.” 

The  teacher  leaders  themselves  believed  they 
had  influence  on  their  colleagues,  particularly  in 
their  own  department. They  said  that  staff  members 
would  come  to  them  for  advice  on  teaching 
suggestions  or  even  matters  of  a personal  nature. 

They  also  believed  they  enhanced  opportunities  for 
student  learning.  “I  took  on  organizing  the  Grade  9 
program.  I am  happy  with  the  changes  that  I have 
suggested  over  the  years  in  curriculum.  I think  I have 
really  guided  the  transition  years,  with  the  help  of  others 
of  course.” 

In  these  schools,  teacher  leaders  as  well  as  their 
nominators  believed  that  they  had  an  influence  on  the  work 
of  the  principal.  This  was  the  case  in  part  because  the 
principal  was  open  and  supportive  of  suggestions.  One  of  the 
teacher  leaders  said  of  their  school,  “It  is  a very  easy  place  to 
become  a leader,  to  take  on  a leadership  role,  to  have  a chance  to 
grow,  because  [the  principal]  very  much  allows  staff  to  say  ‘okay, 
this  is  the  direction  we  want  to  move  in,  this  is  what  we  feel.’  ” 

The  principals  in  all  three  schools  agreed  that  the  teacher 
leaders  had  influence  not  only  on  the  staff  but  also  on  themselves. 
As  one  of  the  principals  stated,  this  was  because: 

“They  are  credible,  they  have  strong  ideas  and  professional  and 
personal  expertise.  They  are  trusted,  people  go  to  them  for  advice, 
they  play  a role  as  mentors  to  staff,  to  many  students  and  to  parents 
as  well. They  are  not  followers,  they  do  very  much  provide  a weight 
in  the  school. They  are  important  co-planners  and  the  touchstone 
of  their  decision  making  is  whether  or  not  it  is  good  for  the  school 
They  are  quick  to  voice  their  opinions.” 

Many  conditions  within  the  school  fostered  the  influence  of 
teacher  leaders.  Certainly  a supportive  environment  and  collegial 
culture  were  evident  in  these  schools.  There  was  also  evidence  of  a 
widely  shared  vision  for  the  school  and  a shared  sense  of  purpose. 
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Of  importance  also  was  the  extent  to 
which  authority  for  decisions  was  distributed 
to  school  committees  and  the  openness  and 
mclusiveness  of  the  decision  making  process. 

Structures  in  these  schools  varied.  In  one  school 
there  were  no  formal  advisory  committees,  but  as 
one  teacher  leader  said,  “Most  of  the  advisory  stuff 
is  done  in  an  informal  way.  There  is  not  a shortage 
of  things  going  on  and  things  get  done.This  is  not  a 
committee  type  of  school.  Committees  are  only 
formed  for  finite  tasks.” 

In  another  school  there  was  a committee 
structure  that  consisted  of  a number  of  subcom- 
mittees that  brought  issues  forward  for  discussion 
to  a strategic  planning  committee.  The  committee 
members  then  brought  the  recommendations  to  the 
staff  for  a vote.  The  teacher  leaders  said  that  this  school 
was  not  “a  traditional  model  of  decision  making  where 
the  heads  and  the  principal  are  making  all  the  decisions. 

Every  decision  that  is  made  here  of  any  importance  gets 
vetted  by  the  departments  and  the  staff  before  it  is 
decided  on.”  The  principal  relinquished  control  of 
decisions  made  by  the  committees. Teacher  leaders  told 
stories  of  instances  when  the  principal  reversed  his  position 
on  issues  of  program  initiatives,  partnerships,  meeting 
schedules,  staff  development  and  the  like. 

In  the  third  school,  the  model  for  decision  making  was 
considered  by  the  teachers  to  be  quite  complex  and  sometimes 
frustrating.  There  was  an  extensive  committee  structure  and 
teachers  were  required  to  belong  to  at  least  one  committee  that 
dealt  with  major  issues  in  the  school. The  goal  was  to  reach 
consensus,  an  exercise  that  some  of  the  teachers  found 
was  quite  lengthy  and  unproductive.  Still,  the 
teacher  leaders  believed  that  they  had 
influence  on  the  principal  and  the 
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direction  of  the  school.  In  this  case  the  principal  said, “They  influence 
virtually  all  the  things  that  I do.  They  do  this  by  working  through 
other  people.  They  influence  through  the  committee  structure.  They 
don’t  have  the  type  of  influence  that  is  garnered  by  standing  up  at  staff 
meetings  and  trying  to  sway  the  vote.” 

Conclusion 

This  study  found  that  teacher  leaders  in  secondary  schools,  as  they 
are  currently  structured,  were  valued  by  their  colleagues  because 
they  were  hard  working,  caring  people.  They  were  considered  to  be 
good  teachers  with  experience  and  expertise.  As  well,  they  tended 
not  to  think  of  themselves  as  leaders.  Although  teachers  who  take 
on  leadership  responsibilities  often  do  not  hold  formal  positions, 
the  teacher  leaders  in  this  study  were,  for  the  most  part,  department 
heads  who  took  on  leadership  practices  beyond  that  expected  of 
their  role.  Teacher  leaders  were  an  effective  and  positive  force 
within  their  schools  and  within  their  districts.  They  were,  in  the 
words  of  one  principal,  “all  superb  practitioners  and  they  exercise 
great  leadership  within  and  outside  of  their  departments.” 

There  were  significant  differences  in  the  structure  and  processes 
for  decision  making  in  each  school  but  this  did  not  appear  to 
impede  teacher  leader  influence.  There  were  many  similarities  in 
the  leadership  of  the  three  principals  in  their  efforts  to  support  a 
culture  that  fostered  collaborative  work.  But  mainly  there  was  a 
sense  of  shared  purpose  that  created  a kind  of  synergy  between  the 
principal  and  the  teacher  leaders  and  an  environment  where 
teachers  and  principals  were  leading  together.  Cl 


"I'm  at  the  board,  I'm  the  union  rep  this  year.  And  so,  when  I see  a need 
and  nobody  is  doing  anything  about  it,  and  I really  think  it  is  important  to 
do  something,  then  I'll  step  forward 
and  say  if  people  want  this  done, 

I'd  be  willing  to  do  it." 
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The  leaders  of  our  schools  today  face  different  challenges 
than  they  did  two  decades  ago.  Educators  are  now  in  the  position 
of  having  to  acknowledge  the  diversity  that  they  see  about  them. 
One  reason  for  this  is  changing  immigration  patterns.  In  the  past, 
many  of  the  newer  students  who  attended  schools  in  North 
America  came  from  Western  and  Northern  Europe.  Now 
newcomers  to  Canada  emigrate  mostly  from  countries  in  Asia, 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Africa. 
The  consequence  is  that  members  of  school  communities 
often  display  wide  varieties  of  languages,  dress,  lifestyles, 
interactional  styles,  learning  styles,  approaches  to  authority, 
and  so  on. 

For  many  educators  this  sort  of  diversity  is  a blessing.  It  is  a 
chance  to  learn  from  others  and  to  experience  new  things. 
Others  admit  that  these  increasing  levels  of  diversity  present 
them  with  difficult  challenges. Teaching  a class  where  most 
children  speak  English  only  as  a second  or  third  language, 
prefer  to  interact  in  a number  of  distinct  ways,  and  fail  to 
comprehend  the  background  necessary  to  master  subject 
matter,  can  present  challenges  even  to  the  most  gifted  and 
dedicated  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  many  students 
who  have  emigrated  from  places  other  than  Europe,  or 
those  not  of  European  heritage  whose  families  have 
been  in  North  America  for  generations,  may  find  that 
schools  are  organized  and  operated  in  ways  that  do  not 
always  include  or  legitimate  the  values,  knowledge, 
languages,  experiences,  concerns,  and  practices  of 
their  communities  and  origins. 

Over  the  years  educators  have  offered  up  many 
suggestions  for  making  education  more  inclusive. 
Most  of  these  recommendations,  however,  target 
classroom  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  little  advice 
has  been  directed  towards  administrators.1  This  is 


unfortunate  because  of  the  key  role  that  administrators,  and  in 
particular,  principals,  play  in  schools.  In  this  article,  I draw  on  a recent 
study  to  provide  ideas  for  principals  to  promote  inclusive  practices  in 
their  schools. 

The  study  asked  principals  about  the  things  they  did  to  honor 
diversity  within  their  school  communities.  While  there  were  many 
areas  on  which  principals  focused  their  energies,  one  that  stood  out 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  initiated  and  sustained  relationships 
with  the  diverse  individuals  and  groups  who  were  part  of  their 
school  communities.  In  what  follows,  I describe  a number  of  the 
strategies  principals  employed  to  make  their  institutions  places 
where  all  partners  could  be  represented  in  a genuine  way  in  both 
the  content  and  conduct  of  schooling. 


Being  Accessible 

If  principals  are  to  establish  meaningful  relationships  with  all 
members  of  their  school  communities,  they  need  to  ensure  that 
they  are  accessible  to  them.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do, 
especially  for  those  administrators  with  large  school  and 
community  populations.  As  a consequence,  if  principals  are  to  make 
themselves  available,  they  must  order  their  priorities  appropriately. 
A number  of  principals  of  large  schools  in  the  study,  for  example, 
maintained  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish  this  challenging  task 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  so  important  to  their  communities. 
One  principal  was  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  common 
knowledge  in  his  school  and  throughout  the  community  that 
anyone  could  get  to  see  him  or  talk  to  him  without  having  to  wait 
for  extended  periods  of  time.  If  he  wasn’t  available  at  the  time,  he 
made  it  a priority  to  get  back  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  could.  Another  felt  that  if  80  percent  of  his  day  was  not 
“people  work,”  then  he  was  doing  something  wrong. 

Getting  known  as  someone  who  is  accessible  will  not  happen 
overnight.  So  it  is  important  to  get  the  accessibility  message  out: 
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"Listening  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do,  especially  for 
administrators  who  are  constantly  interacting  with  people  who 
are  placing  demands  on  them." 


post  welcoming  signs  in  the  appropriate  languages;  send  out 
welcoming  newsletters;  take  the  initiative  to  talk  to  members  of  the 
school  community;  get  out  of  your  office. 

A number  of  principals  in  the  study  believed  that  being  visible 
helped  them  to  establish  relationships.  For  some,  walking  the  halls 
was  part  of  their  daily  routines.  For  others,  hanging  around  the 
doors  before  and  after  school  provided  many  opportunities  to  make 
connections  with  both  students  and  parents.  One  elementary 
principal  maintained  that  she  would  always  keep  an  “eye  out”  for 
parents  before  and  after  school.  It  was  at  these  times  that  she  took 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  them.  Other  principals 
contended  that  actually  getting  out  in  the  community  also  helps 
them  to  get  to  know  people.  A number  of  them  said  that  they  made 
a point  ol  attending  meetings  of  community  organizations.  They 
felt  that  these  gatherings  provided  an  ideal  way  of  meeting  and 
establishing  relationships  with  those  in  the  community  who  would 
not  normally  show  up  at  school  events. 

It  principals  are  to  be  truly  accessible  to  their  school 
communities,  not  only  do  they  have  to  find  ways  to  make  it  easy  for 
others  to  approach  them,  but  they  also  have  to  take  the  initiative  to 
approach  others.  However,  being  accessible  means  little  if 
principals  are  not  prepared  to  genuinely  listen  to  the  people  who 
talk  to  them. 

Listening 

When  principals  talk  to  members  of  their  school  communities, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  listen  to  what  is  said.  Simply  talking  to 
people  as  part  ot  a public  relations  exercise  will  accomplish  little 
unless  effort  is  made  to  genuinely  talk  with  them.  One 
principal  in  the  study  believed  that  most  of  his  job  entailed 
“listening  and  listening  well  and  making  clear  that  you  are 
hearing.”  Some  principals  also  felt  that  listening  to  people  was 
an  important  way  to  give  them  a voice  in  what  was  going  on 


m their  schools.  One  principal  believed  that  this  can  be 
crucial  when  succeeding  another  administrator.  When  this 
administrator  first  assumed  his  position,  he  sent  the  message 
out  “loud  and  clear”that  he  and  his  staff  would  listen  to 
what  the  parents  and  community  had  to  say.  He  and  his 
staff  spent  the  first  months  simply,  “listening  and  listening 
and  listening.” When  people  realized  that  they  were  being 
heard,  they  began  participating  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before. 

Listening  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  do,  especially  for 
administrators  who  are  constantly  interacting  with  people 
who  are  placing  demands  on  them.  Despite  the  inherent 
challenges,  there  are  a number  of  strategies  that  principals 
can  employ  when  listening  to  the  various  members  of 
their  school  communities.  They  can  try  to  make  the 
interactive  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible,  provide 
translation  services  where  appropriate,  defer  to  others’ 
preferred  communicative  conventions,  compare  the 
speaker’s  experience  to  their  own,  ask  questions,  and  avoid 
interrupting  those  who  are  speaking.  Principals  often  have 
a number  of  advantages  over  those  with  whom  they 
interact.  As  a consequence,  they  need  to  abandon  any 
power  over,  or  influence  they  may  have  on,  the  situation. 
To  do  so,  they  might  consider  suspending  their  personal 
authority,  abandoning  any  role  they  might  have  as 
evaluator,  avoiding  the  temptation  to  assign  worth  to 
what  they  see  and  hear,  reflecting  on  their 
comparatively  privileged  positions,  and  being  willing 
to  admit  when  they  do  not  know  something.  Adopting 
these  practices,  however,  may  involve  a certain  degree 
of  risk,  at  least  for  some.  But  these  are  risks  well  worth 
taking.  They  can  assure  members  of  the  school 
community  that  what  they  have  to  say  is  valued. 


Section 


Learning 

Learning  about  their  school  communities  was 
something  that  most  principals  admitted  they 
needed  to  do.  Indeed,  many  confessed  that  they  often 
knew  very  little  about  the  groups  that  were  part  of  their 
school  communities.  For  many,  this  was  unfamiliar  territory, 
and  they  had  to  “make  do”  when  it  came  time  for  decisions.  One 
administrator,  for  example,  maintained  that  in  dealing  with  many 
issues  associated  with  her  diverse  community,  “You  fly  by  the  seat  of 
your  pants. . .and  you  get  information.” 

Administrators  said  that  they  learn  from  a number  of  sources. 
While  some  maintained  that  university  courses,  workshops,  and 
various  experts  can  be  helpful  from  time  to  time,  they  insisted  that 
they  learn  the  most  “on  the  job.”  One  principal  contended  that  he 
learns  a great  deal  by  simply  walking  around  his  school,  “keeping  my 
eyes  open,  my  mouth  shut.”  Aside  from  personal  interactions, 
administrators  may  employ  other  tactics  in  their  efforts  to  learn  about 
their  communities.  Some,  for  example,  may  employ  various  forms  of 
questionnaires  or  invite  parents  and  other  members  of  the  community 
to  share  their  thoughts  at  school-organized  meetings.  One  principal 
invited  parents  to  a meeting  where  they  filled  out  questionnaires  and 
talked  about  where  they  felt  the  school  should  be  going.  Working  with 
various  partners  in  the  school  community,  he  then  used  the 
information  he  obtained  to  establish  a school  vision. 

Administrators  also  have  much  to  learn  about  themselves.  In  this 
regard,  some  actively  pursued  opportunities  for  such  learning.  One 
principal,  for  example,  encouraged  his  administrative  team  to 
critique  one  another’s  practices.  He  discovered,  largely  on  the  basis 
of  one  of  these  critiques,  that  unknown  to  him,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  interacting  inappropriately  with  certain  groups  in  his  community. 


administrators  said  that  they  encouraged 
teachers  to  read  over  with  students  the  notes  that 
the  school  sent  home  so  that  they  could  talk  to 
their  parents  about  them.  Administrators  can  also 
provide  learning  opportunities  for  community 
members  by  bringing  them  into  the  school.  They 
can  arrange  for  both  informal  and  formal  meetings, 
or  bring  parents  in  to  assist  with  school  activities  or, 
like  students,  as  formal  learners.  One  principal  set  up 
what  she  referred  to  as  an  “ESL  coffee  hour”  where 
new  Canadians  were  invited  to  come  into  the  school 
to  have  some  coffee  and  talk  with  one  another  and 
with  the  school  staff.  Other  principals  encouraged 
parents  to  participate  in  school  council  meetings,  come 
in  to  help  out  in  the  classroom,  library,  on  field  trips, 
with  extra-curricular  activities,  and  to  share  their 
expertise  and  experiences  with  both  educators  and 
students.  In  a few  schools,  administrators  supported 
programs  that  had  parents  and  community  members 
enroll  in  courses  in  the  school. 

Administrators  will  face  many  challenges  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  inclusive  education.  This  is  because 
the  often  taken-for-granted  social  patterns  that  contribute 
to  exclusive  educational  practice  extend  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  school.While  establishing  meaningful  relationships 
with  various  members  of  school  communities  is  an 
important  first  step,  it  represents  merely  a starting  point  for 
what  has  to  be  a much  wider  and  longer  term  project. Those 
who  are  genuinely  concerned  with  providing  inclusive 
education  have  much  work  ahead  of  them.  Q 


Informing 

In  these  diverse  settings,  learning  is  not  just  a one-way  process. 
Administrators  also  have  a responsibility  to  help  their  community 
members  learn  about  one  another  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  A number  of  administrators  in  the  study  believed 
that  they  had  an  obligation  to  raise  students’,  teachers’  and  parents’ 
awareness  of  the  realities  of  their  respective  school  communities. 
One  administrator  believed  that  she  had  a responsibility  to  “open 
their  eyes  to  what  is,”  to  get  them  to  look  at  the  “underbelly  and 
address  those  issues  that  are  there.”  She  felt  that  she  was  the  one 
who  needed  to  direct  them  to  the  knowledge  that  would  help  them 
understand  their  environment  so  they  would  be  able  to  make  the 
appropriate  changes  in  it.  Another  principal  felt  that  he  was 
responsible  for  getting  people  to  see  another  side  to  things. 

Principals  employed  a number  of  strategies  to  inform  their 
constituents.  These  included  holding  information  meetings  and 
orientation  events,  and  sending  out  newsletters,  school  newspapers, 
and  school  handbooks.  Many  used  translators  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  understood  what  was  said  or  written.  A couple  of 
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School  leadership  practices  in  Ontario  are  in  transition 
— a situation  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  been  paying  any 
attention  to  things  educational  during  the  past  year.  However, 
this  circumstance  is  not  unique  to  Ontario,  nor  to  the  final  years 
of  this  century.  School  leaders  in  many  other  sectors  of  the 
world  are  experiencing  similar  pressures  and  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  school  leadership  practices  have  been  dynamic 
for  some  time,  evolving  significantly  over  the  years  in  response 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  global  trends  and  issues. This  article  uses 
the  context  of  our  changing  social  circumstances  to  make  the 
case  for  adopting  a values  perspective  on  school  leadership. 

What  the  Research  Says 

The  findings  of  recent  research  on  administrator  values 
conducted  in  several  countries  highlight  the  value 
orientations  ol  skillful  principals,  illustrate  how  values  can 
influence  practice,  and  identify  which  value  types 
predominate  in  principals’  problem-solving  processes. 
Personal  values  in  general  have  been  shown  to  be  significant 
influences  on  decision  making.  More  specifically,  the 
valuation  processes  of  administrators  are  heavily  influenced 
by  the  values  of  consequence  and  consensus  (“rational” 
values).  Personal  preferences  grounded  in  self-interest  are 
also  evident  but  infrequently  articulated  by  adnunistrators, 
and  trans-rational  principles  tend  to  be  employed  in  some 
circumstances.  However,  by  far,  the  strongest  finding  across 


multiple  studies  conducted  here  at  OISE/UT  since  1988  is  that 
rational  values  (consequences  and  consensus)  appear  to  be  the  primary 
currency  of  adnunistrators  from  Canada,  Sweden,  and  Australia. 1 These 
findings  are  also  consistent  with  three  other  studies  that  did  not 
specifically  focus  on  the  practices  of  school  administrators.2 

Becoming  a Reflective  Practitioner 

As  tempting  as  it  might  be  to  use  these  research  findings  as  a basis  for 
developing  a prescriptive  guide  to  value-added  leadership  — a 
catalogue  of  correct  values  which  principals  ought  to  adopt  without 
question  — the  processes  of  valuation  in  school  leadership 
situations  are  much  too  context  related  to  permit  this  quick  fix. 
Furthermore,  although  we  may  know  something  about  the 
problems  currently  confronting  schools,  none  of  us  can  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  nature  of  future  school  leadership 
beyond  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  more  problems  to  solve 
and  new  dilemmas  to  confront.  As  a result,  it  is  not  enough  for 
school  leaders  to  merely  emulate  the  values  of  other  principals 
currently  viewed  as  experts.  Leaders  of  future  schools  must 
become  reflective  practitioners  in  the  sense  that  Donald  Schon,3 
Roland  Barth,4  Thomas  Sergiovanni,5  and  Christopher 
Hodgkinson6  have  advocated  for  some  time.  The  first  step 
towards  achieving  this  state  is,  predictably  enough,  to  engage  in 
personal  reflection  — familiar  advice  to  anyone  who  has  kept 
up  with  the  leadership  literature.  However,  the  adoption  of  a 
values  perspective  on  school  leadership  can  transform  this 
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TABLE  1 
HODGKINSON'S 
MODEL 
OF  VALUES  IN 
ADMINISTRATION 
THEORY 


TYPE  1 

Values  of  Principle 

(trans-rational  metaphysical) 

TYPE  2a 

Values  of  Consequence 

(rational,  desired  outcomes) 

TYPE  2b 

Values  of  Consensus 

(peers,  experts,  will  of  majority) 

TYPE  3 

Values  of  Preference 

(sub-rational,  personal  good) 


perhaps  vague  advice  into  something  specific  enough 
for  school  administrators  to  act  upon. 

I have  been  demonstrating  in  a very  practical  way  over 
the  past  two  years  the  utility  of  values  analysis  and  the 
study  of  valuation  processes.  This  has  been  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  succeeding  groups  of  graduate  students  at 
OISE/UT  as  well  as  groups  of  administrators  in  Canada, 
Sweden,  and  Australia  using  a “Value  Audit”  technique 
suggested  to  me  by  Christopher  Hodgkinson,  Professor 
Emeritus  at  the  University  of  Victoria.  It  involves  the 
generation  by  individuals  of  narratives  of  critical  incidents 
they  have  experienced  in  schools. These  are  then  subjected  to 
a three-way  values  analysis  involving  a self  or  personal  audit  of 
the  narrative,  a peer  audit,  and  a third  audit  by  the  instructor  or 
professor.  Hodgkinson’s  values  framework7  is  used  as  a basis  for 
a list  of  questions  to  guide  this  analysis.  Students  have  since 
dubbed  the  technique  the  “Three  P’s  Values  Analysis”  (personal, 
peer,  professor). 


Making  the  Case  for  a Values  Guided 
Approach  to  School  Leadership 

Those  of  us  who  became  school  administrators  during  the  early  ’80s 
recall  the  challenge  of  acquiring  the  skills  and  processes  necessary  to 


s 


become  instructional  leaders.  Later  we  experienced  the 
need  to  develop  and  lead  school  improvement  teams,  set 
collective  school  goals,  and  promote  collaborative 
processes  within  our  schools.  More  recently,  school 
leaders  in  Ontario  have  moved  on  to  new  concerns  and 
emphases.  School  improvement  processes  have  given  way 
to  an  interest  in  transformational  and  visionary  leadership 
practices,  and  the  recently  legislated  withdrawal  of 
principals  from  federation  membership  in  Ontario  has 
created  a new  dynamic  with  which  to  contend  — 
confounding  administrators’  efforts  to  exercise  leadership 
within  a newly  polarized  environment. 

These  changing  educational  circumstances  and  evolving 
images  of  what  constitutes  effective  leadership  are  largely 
a culmination  of  converging  social  trends.  Social  and 
cultural  diversity  has  increased.  Equity  has  become  a 
greater  social  priority,  and  demands  for  fiscal  restraint 
persist.  As  a consequence,  the  circumstances  of  educational 
decision  making  have  become  more  complex  and 
challenging.  Increasingly  it  seems  that  people  cannot  even 
agree  on  what  the  purposes  of  education  ought  to  be.  These 
changing  educational  circumstances  imply  a number  of 
conceptual  as  well  as  operational  justifications  for  studying  the 
nature  and  function  of  values  in  administration.  These 
justifications  are  summarized  in  the  following  eight  points. 

1.  Leadership  and  administration  require  considerable  amounts 
of  decision  making  and  problem  solving.  Such  decision 
making  inevitably  involves  values  to  the  extent  that 
preferred  alternatives  are  selected  and  others  are  rejected. 

Clarifying  values  becomes  important  when  one  needs  to  be  clear 
about  intent  and  purposes,  or  when  difficulty  is  encountered  while 
attempting  to  establish  consensus  within  a given  population.  School 
leaders  are  clearly  encountering  such  situations  these  days.  More 
than  ever  before,  administrators  recognize  that  the  values  manifested 
by  individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  have  an  impact  on  what 
happens  in  schools,  chiefly  by  influencing  the  screening  of 
information  or  definition  of  alternatives.  The  more  reflective 
administrators  have  become  conscious  of  how  their  own  personal 
values  may  blind  or  illuminate  the  assessment  of  situations. 8 

2.  There  has  been  an  over-emphasis  in  administrative 
theory,  research,  and  training  on  the  technical  and 
rational  aspects  of  leadership,  and  a neglect  of  the  non- 
rational  moral  aspects  of  educational  administration. 


"Administrators  increasingly  encounter  value  conflict 
situations  to  which  they  must  respond,  but  for  which 

there  may  be  no 
solution  that  will 
satisfy  all." 


Among  existing  values  theories,  only  a 
few  relate  well  to  the  nature  and  function  of 
values  in  educational  administration.  Perhaps 
the  best  known,  most  influential,  and 
specifically  focused  values  theory  applicable 
to  educational  administration  is  that  proposed 
by  Hodgkinson.3 * * * * * 9  Others  who  have  made 
theoretical  contributions  to  the  study  of  values 
m administration  include  Evers  and  Lakomski10 
and  Beck  and  Murphy,1 1 plus  a host  of  derivative 
models  proposed  by  researchers  including 
Ashbaugh  & Kasten,12  Begley,13  Campbell,14 
Campbell-Evans,15  Hambrick  & Brandon16  and 
Leithwood  8c  Steinbach.17 

Hodgkinson’s18  analytical  model  of  the  value 
concept  (see  Table  1)  identifies  three  types  of  value, 
motivational  bases  that  become  the  source  of  values, 
beliefs,  attitudes  and  actions  for  individuals. 
Considered  in  a reverse  order, Type  3 values  (personal 
preferences  or  self-interest)  represent  a conception  of 
what  is  “good.” They  are  grounded  in  the  individual’s 
affect,  constitute  the  individual’s  preference  structure,  and 
are  self-justifying  and  primitive  or  sub-rational.  The 
remaining  two  value  types  more  accurately  represent  a 
philosophical  hierarchy  of  values,  differentiated  on  a 
continuum  of  “rightness”  or  correctness  of  value;  a rightness 
that  is  philosophically  more  justifiable  than  the  value  types 
listed  further  down.  Whereas  Type  2 values  may  be  arrived  at 
rationally.  Type  1 values,  situated  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
philosophical  hierarchy  are  transrational.  Hodgkinson  uses  the 
term  principle  to  denote  this  value  type.  They  take  the  form  of 
ethical  codes,  injunctions,  or  commandments,  are  not 
scientifically  verifiable  and  cannot  be  justified  by  logical 
argument,  and  are  based  on  will  rather  than  on  reason.  According 
to  Hodgkinson,  the  adoption  ofType  1 values  implies  some  act  of 
faith,  belief,  or  commitment.19 

3.  Educational  leaders  increasingly  find  themselves  working  in 

environments  where  value  conflicts  are  common. 

Students  living  in  a post-modern  world  confront  the  representatives 

and  guardians  of  a preceding  modernist  generation  within 

educational  organizations.  Racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  groups 

increasingly  intermingle,  and  educational  stakeholders  regularly 

disagree  about  what  is  desirable  in  policies,  procedures,  and 


outcomes.  Administrators  increasingly  en- 
counter value  conflict  situations  to  which 
they  must  respond,  but  for  which  there  may  be 
no  solution  that  will  satisfy  all.  Such  value 
conflict  situations  may  occur  within  an 
individual;  for  example,  relatively  unnegotiable 
personal  core  values  of  the  individual  competing 
with  each  other  or  running  counter  to 
professional  or  organizational  requirements. 

Value  conflicts  may  also  occur  as  outcomes  of 
interactions  among  two  or  more  individuals. 

Finally,  value  conflicts  may  be  outcomes  of  an 
incongruence  or  incompatibility  among  one  or 
more  of  these  value  arenas;  that  is,  conflicts 
occurring  among  the  domains  of  personal  values, 
professional  values,  and/or  organizational  values. 

4. There  can  be  an  important  difference 
between  the  values  articulated  by  a group  or 
individual  and  the  values  to  which  they  are 
actually  committed. 

In  administration,  ethics  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
smokescreen  to  obscure  less  justifiable  motives, 
sometimes  in  an  attempt  to  feign  objectivity  about 
something  that  is  highly  subjective. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  nature  and  function  of 
values  is  to  focus  on  their  motivating  force.  Hodgkinson 
argues20  that  motivational  bases  are  at  the  core  of  the 
being  of  individuals,  and  that  values  held  by  an  individual 
reflect  these  motivational  bases.  However,  caution  must  be 
exercised  when  one  is  tempted  to  identify  links  between  a 
motivational  base  and  a particular  manifested  value  because 
a given  value  may  be  held  at  any  of  several  levels  of 
motivation  ranging  from  preferences,  the  rational  values 
of  consequence  and  consensus,  to  the  level  of  trans- 
rational principles. 

For  example,  a person  may  subscribe  to  honesty  as  a 
value  to  avoid  the  pain  of  sanction  for  dishonesty, 
because  this  is  a shared  community  orientation, 
because  the  consequences  of  widespread  dishonesty 
is  social  chaos,  or  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Furthermore,  it  is  common  for  individuals  to 
deliberately  or  unwittingly  manifest  or  articulate 
one  value  while  being  actually  committed  to 
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"Does  knowing  that  a teacher  is 
inclined  to  be  compliant  in  the  face 
of  an  argument  grounded  in  consensus  set  the  stage  for 
manipulation?" 


another,  usually  one  associated  with  self-interest  or 
preference,  but  also  occasionally  with  a transrational 
motivational  base. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  theoretical  bases  for 
administrative  decision-making  is  objectivity  and 
rationality.  In  fact,  this  image  of  correct  or  appropriate 
practice  is  so  pervasive  that  decisions  made  by 
administrators  can  often  be  described  as  “ritual  rationality.” 

This  occurs  when  the  decision-maker  masks  the  real 
intention  or  likely  effects  of  a decision  process  by 
highlighting  values  acceptable  to  the  stakeholders.  For 
example,  here  in  Ontario  we  have  frequently  seen  this  occur 
in  relation  to  decisions  involving  economic  cutbacks.  It  is 
important  for  school  leaders  to  be  able  to  recognize  such 
patterns  through  a values  analysis  of  their  own  decision 
processes  as  well  as  those  of  others. 

5.  Ethical  codes  can  be  sufficiently  vague  that  they  are 
vulnerable  to  interpretation  by  individuals  and 
groups  according  to  criteria  which  reflect  personal 
preferences  more  than  socially  defensible  ends. 

The  relevance  of  principles  or  ethics  to  a given  administrative 
situation  seems  to  be  prompted  by  particular  circumstances 
where  an  ethical  posture  is  socially  appropriate  (e.g.,  the  role  of 
the  arts),  where  consensus  is  perceived  as  difficult  to  achieve 
(e.g.,  racism),  or  when  urgency  requires  quick  action  (e.g., 
student  safety) . Furthermore,  it  may  be  that  the  weak  influence 
of  personal  preferences  on  administrative  practice  could  be 
viewed  as  a good  thing.  After  all,  principals  are  in  the  end 
“agents  of  society”  and  accountable  to  society  for  their  actions. 
While  values  of  personal  preference  are  definitely  evident  as 
influences  on  some  administrative  processes,  existing  research 
suggests  they  are  less  frequently  articulated  by  administrators, 
probably  because  of  a prevailing  social  bias  towards  the 
rational  value  types. This  rational  bias  is  perhaps  an  outcome 
of  organizational  socialization  and  cultural  expectations. 

6.  In  an  increasingly  p.  iralistic  or  global  society, 
administrators  must  understand  and  reflect  on 
their  motivations,  biases,  and  actions  as  leaders. 
They  must  become  aware  of  the  possible  existence 
of  relatively  fixed  and  umnegotiable  core  values. 
The  interests  of  parents  in  their  children’s  well-being  and 
academic  training  have  always  been  a concern  to 
principals  as  they  carry  out  their  work.  However,  what 


has  changed  is  that  more  and  more  parents 
are  coming  together  in  informal  groups. 
Sometimes  such  groups  are  organized  by 
teachers  or  the  school  principal.  In  other 
situations,  such  as  here  in  Ontario,  they  take  the 
form  of  formally  constituted  and  mandated  bodies 
— advisory  school  councils.  Recently  completed 
research  conducted  here  at  OISE/UT  by  Parker21 
suggests  that  the  success  of  advisory  school  councils  is 
often  pre-decided  by  the  existing  school  culture.  If  the 
school  has  a tradition  of  active  parental  involvement  in 
school  affairs,  and  teachers  and  principals  in  the  school 
value  this  interaction,  than  this  new  legislation  will  be 
accepted  as  a worthwhile  tool  for  improving  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  a “silent  contract,”  a pact  between 
teachers  and  principal  that  the  school  will  not  engage  in  a lot 
of  change  processes,  that  school  conditions  are  good  as  they 
stand,  then,  once  again,  the  prevailing  school  culture  will 
predominate  and  every  external  pressure  for  change  will  be 
resisted. This  is  accomplished  by  delaying  processes  or  showing 
no  interest  or  focussing  on  obstacles  to  implementation  or  using 
ethically-based  arguments  to  oppose  the  change. 

7.  Administrators  can  be  more  effective  when  they 
understand,  or  are  able  to  interpret  the  actions  of  others, 
and  in  particular  are  able  to  give  reason  to  the  actions  of 
superordinates,  peers,  subordinates,  and  students. 

One  particular  outcome  of  our  current  social  circumstances  is 
that  the  frequency  of  value  conflict  situations  to  which 
administrators  must  respond  has  increased  significantly.  This 
becomes  particularly  apparent  as  administrator  perspectives  begin 
to  run  across  the  organizational  boundaries  that  traditionally 
separated  community  from  school,  school  from  district  office,  and 
district  from  department  or  ministry. These  social  thresholds  have 
become  increasingly  transparent  in  a postmodern  world  where  the 
bureaucratic  democracy  of  policy-driven  educational  governance  is 
gradually  giving  way  to  grass-roots  communitarian  democracy. 

The  work  of  educational  leaders  has  become  much  less 
predictable,  less  structured,  and  more  conflict-laden.  For  example, 
there  is  considerable  social  pressure  tor  greater  stakeholder 
involvement  in  significant  decision  making  within  school 
organizations.  However,  the  achievement  ot  consensus  on 
educational  issues  among  even  the  traditional  educational 
stakeholders  has  become  more  difficult  than  it  was  a decade  ago. 
School  administrators  increasingly  encounter  situations  where 


consensus  cannot  be  achieved,  rendering  obsolete  the  traditional  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  they  value,  but  what  is  often  most 
rational  notions  of  problem  solving.  crucial  is  why  they  do  so. 


8.  When  called  upon  to  mediate  value  conflicts,  it  is  useful  for 
administrators  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  personal, 
professional,  organizational,  and  social  values.  They  must 
know  which  values  are  appropriate  to  a situation. 

To  appreciate  the  influence  of  values  on  leadership  and  teaching 
practices  as  well  as  their  impact  on  parental  and  community 
expectations,  one  must  move  beyond  merely  identifying  and 
describing  the  values  that  people  manifest  through  action  and 
speech. The  attitudes  and  actions  manifested  by  individuals  may 
be  usefully  construed  as  observable  ripples  and  splashes  on  the 
surface  of  a body  of  water.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  true  intentions  behind  these  observable  actions  may 
alternately  be  transparently  obvious,  superficial,  or  running 
deep  to  the  core. They  can  also  remain  fully  obscured  below 
the  surface  of  the  self,  the  organizational  structure,  or  the 
society.  Hence  the  limited  utility  of  research  that  merely 
describes  or  generates  lists  of  v^k^es*  manifested  by 
individuals  whether  they  be  administrators,  teachers, 
students,  citizens,  neighbors,  or  members  of  the  family.  It 


Is  There  a Dark  Side  to  Adopting  a Values  Perspective? 

An  awareness  of  self,  combined  with  a heightened  awareness  of 
the  value  orientations  manifested  by  others,  may  indeed  be 
characteristic  of  expert  problem  solvers  or  good  administrators. 
However,  greater  knowledge  of  the  values  of  others  and  their 
central  role  in  decisions  may  be  used  in  manipulative  ways. 
There  is  literature  which  addresses  the  darker  side  of 
charismatic  leadership,  for  example,  a form  of  leadership 
directed  to  the  values  of  “followers.”  Perhaps  we  need  to 
look  more  carefully  at  the  ethics  of  using  data  about  the 
values  of  our  colleagues.  Does  knowing  that  a teacher  is 
inclined  to  be  compliant  in  the  face  of  an  argument 
grounded  in  consensus  set  the  stage  for  manipulation? 

Does  the  acquisition  of  the  skills  of  a political  spin- 
doctor,  for  example  the  posturing  of  ethics  as  a 
justification  for  actions  or  decisions  actually  motivated 
by  organizational  priorities  or  selt  interest,  constitute 
mis-use?  Questions  such  as  these  require  more 
attention  and  dialogue.  El 
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“The  education  of 
our  children  is  a shared 
responsibility  between  staff, 
parents  and  community.  I think 

that  the  school  council  should  function  as  an  advisory 
body  for  the  administration  of  the  school.  I think  we 
advocate  for  the  students  as  the  staff  does  too  and  it’s  all 
for  the  better  education  of  our  pupils.”  (Parent  and 
School  Council  Member) 

Pohcy/Program  Memorandum  No.  122  (PPM  122), 
issued  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training 
in  April  1995,  directed  school  boards  to  have  policies  and 
procedures  in  place  to  ensure  the  founding  of  school 
councils  in  every  school  by  September  1996.  Councils 
were  envisioned  as  an  integral  part  of  parental 
involvement  in  schools.  Their  addition  to  the  existing 
school  governance  structure  provided  for  an  advice-giving 


body  at  the  local  school  that  would  make 
recommendations  to  the  principal  and  school  board. 
The  school  principal  and  senior  staff  were  also  required 
to  seek  council’s  advice  on  an  array  of  issues  from  the 
“local  school-year  calendar  (to]...  the  development, 
implementation,  and  review  of  board  policies  at  the  local 
level”  (PPM  122). The  Memorandum  outlined  an  altered 
form  of  governance,  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the 
council  and  its  members,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
flexibility  for  schools  to  interpret,  design,  and  implement 
their  individual  school’s  ideas.  The  extensive  array  of 
permutations  this  allowed  reflected  the  unique  and 
context-specific  ways  educators,  parents,  students,  and 
community  members  were  involved  in  planning  and 
decision  making  surrounding  issues  at  their  local  school . 

Rhetoric  about  centralization  and  decentralization  has 
promised  much1  yet  there  is  little  empirical  evidence 
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connecting  structural  reform  and  “anything  having  to  do  with 
classroom  instruction  or  the  learning  of  students.”2  The  fundamental 
challenge  thus  facing  Ontario  schools  in  September  1996  was  to 
restructure  themselves  so  as  to  foster  partnerships  with  their 
stakeholders  in  improving  education  in  their  local  school. 

The  Study 

The  study  summarized  in  this  article  inquired  about  the  conditions 
under  which  advisory  school  councils  have  a positive  influence  on 
the  school  and  on  individual  classroom  practices.3  Conducted  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  implementation,  the  study  provides  a snapshot 
of  what  was  happening  in  selected  Ontario  schools  with  respect  to 
the  school  council  influence.  Quantitative  data  for  the  study  were 
collected  from  over  600  teachers  in  one  school  board  through  a self- 
administered  survey.  Interviews  were  also  conducted  with  50  parents, 
students,  and  educators  in  five  selected  schools.  Specific  questions 
asked  about  the  extent  to  which  teacher  classroom  practices  had  been 
influenced  by  their  council,  the  nature  of  that  influence,  what 
external,  school  conditions,  and  teacher  professional  behavior 
mediates  the  influence,  and  what  is  it  that  councils  do  to  influence 
change  in  curricula  and  teacher  classroom  practice. 

Results 

Data  indicated  that,  overall,  teachers  did  not  believe  councils  had  a 
large  positive  or  negative  influence  on  their  classroom  practices  or 
curriculum.  However,  there  were  significant  differences  across 
schools  in  the  extent  of  influence  of  councils  on  the  school  as  a 
whole  and  on  classrooms. What  accounts  for  these  differences? 

The  primary  condition  accounting  for  school  councils’  effects 
was  the  relationship  among  the  people  involved.  Where  councils 
had  greater  influence,  the  principal,  teachers,  and  council  members 
were  described  as  cohesive,  collaborative,  sharing,  a team. 

“I  think  [it’s]  the  whole  idea  of  support,  that  parents  are  here  as 
part  of  a team.  We  are  not  here  to  fight  with  each  other.  We  are  here 
to  really  support  one  another.”  (Principal) 

Although  each  member  often  brought  a different  perspective  to 
the  council,  each  believed  his/her  input  was  recognized  and  valued. 
Councils  that  worked  well  also  had  a focus  clearly  centred  on 
children  and  on  their  own  school. 

“I  mean  we  maybe  don’t  always  totally  agree  with  the  decision  but 
we  have  always  come  to  a consensus  and  I think  that  we  have  to  be  the 
PR  people  that  take  it  out  and  say  yes  and  this  is  why. . . There  are 
always  ten  of  us  who  know  exactly  what  the  reasons  were  and  we  can 
promote  why  we  are  doing  it  that  way.”  (Parent  and  Council  Member) 

Influential  councils  were  involved  in  discussions  related  to 
school  direction  or  the  school’s  growth  plan,  and  actively  engaged 
with  the  school  community  in  initiatives  compatible  with  these 
plans.  These  initiatives  included:  school/community  partnerships, 
improved  communication  strategies,  an  integrated  learning  center, 
and  others  directed  at  influencing  school  pride,  student  motivation, 
and  community  awareness. 

Schools  with  influential  councils  had  a history  of  diverse  and  high 


levels  of  parental  involvement. The  presence 
of  a council  supported  and  strengthened 
existing  programs  and  enabled  councils 
to  have  more  influence  in  the  relatively 
brief  ten  month  period  of  their  existence. 

In  some  schools  which  previously  had 

parents’  groups,  council  members 

commented  on  their  more  responsible  role  as 

council  members,  increased  knowledge  about 

school  processes,  and  opportunities  for  input, 

dialoguing  with  staff,  team  building,  identifying  school  needs,  setting 

objectives  and  strategies.  Collaboration,  communication,  and 

partnership  between  the  school  and  the  community  were  a priority, 

supporting  Epstein’s  argument  for  a comprehensive  program  of 

partnership  with  parents  in  school  decision-making.4 

Where  councils  were  more  influential,  teachers’  endorsement  of 
their  council,  parental  involvement,  and  their  relationship  with  the 
council  were  more  evident.  As  Sebring  et  al.  found  from  their  study 
of  Chicago  school  councils,  “successful  improvement  efforts  are 
highly  unlikely  unless  teachers  seriously  engage  the  reform.”5 

Members  of  influential  councils  described  meeting  dynamics  as 
positive,  with  no  constraints,  a comfortable  environment,  and  an 
organized  format.  The  principal  and  the  chair  worked  effectively 
together  and  council  members  played  complementary  roles.6  Other 
studies  have  reported  a similar  finding  in  their  research  on  local 
school  councils  in  Chicago. 

The  principal  appears  to  be  critical  to  councils’  influence.  As  one 
principal  pointed  out: 

“Principals  come  and  go  but  the  parents  are  here  for  the  long 
haul.  When  I walk  into  a new  school,  the  advantage  of  having  a 
school  council  there  is  I’ve  got  six  local  experts  who  know  not  only 
the  school  community  but  also  the  larger  community  who  can 
really  influence  in  a positive  way  what  can  happen  in  the  school.” 

And  from  a parent: 

“I  think  the  council  is  as  good  as  the  principal  is  and  I think  that 
we  probably  will  be  able  to  have  some  impact  in  the  classroom 
because  our  principal  is  so  amenable  and  he  is  quite  receptive  to 
what  we  have  to  say.” 

Principals  of  positively  influential  councils  were  described  as  “team 
members,”  “diplomatic,”  “positive,”  “facilitative,”  and  “guiding.”They 
supported  and  endorsed  the  council,  provided  information, 
knowledge  and  skills  to  council  members,  worked  closely  with  the 
council  chair  and  through  their  councils  to  build  connections  which 
created  conditions  for  teachers  and  council  members  to  work 
together.  Each  openly  acknowledged  the  importance  and  value  of 
their  school  council,  set  the  tone,  and  were  committed  to  working 
effectively  with  parents. They  kept  members  informed  about  current 
educational  issues,  involved  them  in  discussions  about  school  plans, 
encouraged  members  to  attend  board  meetings  and  board  in-service 
sessions  about  school  councils.  These  principals  also  arranged  for 
board  consultants  to  provide  in-service  to  council  members  on 
curriculum  and  kindergarten  changes.  Some  noted  an  increased 
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public  relations  role  as  they  developed  relationships  with  multiple 
constituencies  beyond  the  school.  The  critical  leadership  provided  by 
principals  draws  attention  to  the  important  consequences  of  decisions 
about  their  placement,  transfer,  and  tenure. 

In  schools  where  principals  encouraged  and  facilitated  professional 
development,  where  structures  were  in  place  for  the  sharing  of 
information,  and  where  teachers  were  initiators,  councils  had  the 
greater  influence.  This  suggests  that  a condition  facilitating  the 
influence  of  councils  is  a school  which  is  openly  involved  in  learning 
and  change.  Similar  findings  have  been  reported  by  other  researchers.1 2 3 4 * * 7 

Recommendations 

School  councils  have  been  described  as  “grassroots  democracy... 
This  means  sharing  power  and  responsibility,  obtaining  the 
necessary  training  and  education,  and  then  diligently  applying  it.”8 
Influential  councils  reflected  these  conditions.  Principals  of  influential 
councils  articulated  school  goals,  communicated  school 
management  plans  with  their  various  stakeholders, 
and  provided  opportunities  for  each  group  to 
have  input  and  involvement  in  school 
initiatives  linked  to  school  directions.  They 
appreciated  the  potential  of  school  councils 
and  provided  resources  associated  with  high- 
mvolvement  management,9  namely  information 
and  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  the 
implementation  of  an  effective  council. 

These  results  justify  recommending  to  those  implementing  school 
councils  to  go  about  that  task  as  you  would  the  implementation  of 
any  major  change. The  range  and  pace  of  change  currently  being 
undertaken  in  the  Ontario  education  system  are  touching  every  part 
of  the  school’s  life  including  its  structure,  governance,  curricula, 
teaching  methodology,  economics,  and  accountability,  councils. 

This  recommendation,  then,  is  to  plan  for  council  implementation 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  a demanding  innovation  in  its  own  right, 
and  one  that  has  consequences  for  other  initiatives  underway  in 
schools.  Such  planning  ought  to  include  at  least  the  following 
elements: 

• the  board,  school  staff,  and  council  members  need  to  identify  what 


school  councils  can  do  for  their  individual  schools  and  communicate 
this  with  their  constituents 

• all  partners  need  to  be  involved  in  the  design  and  delivery  of 
in-service  programs  for  school  councils 

• the  board  needs  to  provide  resources,  knowledge,  and  information 
to  school  staff  and  council  members  which  support  councils’ 
advice  giving  role 

• principals  need  to  be  strong  advocates  of  the  council  both  inside 
and  outside  the  school  and  consider  councils  as  part  of  the 
overall  improvement  effort  of  their  school 

• school  staff  must  be  more  informed  about  their  school  council 
and  where  possible,  more  involved  with  the  council 

• the  school  council  must  have  the  opportunity  for  genuine 
involvement  in  school  planning  and  initiatives  that  support 
school  improvement  plans,  direction,  and  school  goals 

• the  principal  needs  to  encourage  a collaborative  relationship 
between  the  staff  and  the  council 

• schools  need  to  be  accountable  for  involving  their  councils 
genuinely  in  matters  outlined  in  Policy  and  Procedures 
Memorandum  122. 

Advisory  school  councils  represent  a change  in  the  nature  of 
principal,  teacher,  parent,  and  community  involvement  in  schooling. 
If  we  want  school  councils  to  flourish  we  have  to  believe  that 
professional  and  public  involvement  and  collaboration  in  our  schools 
will  strengthen  our  system.  We  have  to  allow  each  sector  to  have 
valued  involvement.  If  this  commitment  is  lacking,  council  members 
are  likely  to  become  increasingly  frustrated,  cease  to  become  involved 
as  partners,  and  may  even  choose  to  become  adversarial.  When  this 
happens,  an  important  opportunity  is  lost  for  school  improvement 
and  enhanced  student  learning.  While  the  nature  of  this  opportunity 
is  poorly  understood  by  some,  one  parent  captured  it  in  these  words: 
“The  school  can  function  without  us,  they  have  for  years,  but 
now  we  are  representing  the  parents.  We  are  coming  here  and  we 
are  the  voice  between  the  parents  on  the  outside  and  the  teachers 
on  the  inside,  everybody,  and  I think  that  is  really  important.” 

Such  involvement  by  parents  can  be  the  most  obvious  reflection  of 
the  open  systems  schools  must  become  if  they  are  to  continue  as  a vital 
instrument  for  realizing  the  public ’s  aspirations  for  its  children.  O 
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Ifyou  are  a school  leader,  perhaps  a principal  or 
vice  principal,  you  may  have  been  attracted  to  this 
article  as  a source  of  help  for  managing  your  own 
stress.  Sorry.  If  anything,  it  may  increase  your  feelings 
of  stress  because  teacher  stress,  and  what  you  might  do 
to  help  teachers  manage  it,  is  the  focus  of  the  article.  As 
if  you  didn’t  have  too  much  on  your  plate  already. 

It’s  a useful  thing  (stress,  that  is)  to  consider  anyway, 
because  there  is  a lot  of  it  going  around  these  days. 
Teacher  stress  is  affecting  almost  every  aspect  of  life  in 
your  school. That  is  the  bad  news. The  good  news  is 
that  we  actually  know  quite  a lot  about  what  causes 
teacher  stress,  how  to  recognize  its  symptoms,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  help  keep  it  at  a manageable  level. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  then,  is  to  place  what  we 
know  about  teacher  stress  in  the  context  of  Ontario 
schools  today,  and  identify  some  specific  initiatives  that 
you  might  consider  to  help  teachers  manage  it  better. 
What  I will  suggest  are  not  “bold  new  initiatives”  — 
our  government  has  showered  the  province  with 
enough  of  those  to  satisfy  most  of  us  for  the  next  few 
weeks.  Rather,  they  are  “refinements,”  “altered 
emphases,”  or  additional  “nuances”  to  the  current 
repertoire  of  practices  already  exercised  by  many  school 
leaders  in  Ontario.  Such  refinements,  while  modest  and 
incremental  in  nature,  are  nonetheless  critical.  In 
concert  with  other  forces,  they  nudge  us  towards  a 
“transformational”  approach  to  school  leadership  in 


Ontario.  Such  an  approach  to  school  leadership  is  an  especially 
productive  one  for  both  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  schools. 

Turbulence,  Stress,  and  Burnout 

Many  features  of  the  post-January  1998  educational  policy  context 
in  Ontario  carry  with  them  implications  for  the  work  of  principals 
and  vice  principals.  But  the  stress  created  by  a turbulent,  uncertain, 
and  conflict-laden  environment  is  arguably  the  most  fundamental 
of  these  features.  Now,  stress  is  not  only  an  unavoidable  by-product 
of  significant  change,  it  is  an  essential  condition  leading  to 
constructive  change  as  long  as  it  is  in  manageable  doses.  But 
turbulence  and  stress  have  been  considerably  exaggerated  over  the 
past  two  years  in  Ontario  as  a consequence  of  the  speed  with  which 
policy  changes  have  been  introduced,  and  because  of  the  painful 
consequences  for  teachers,  administrators,  trustees,  students,  and 
others  of  the  content  of  many  of  those  changes. 

The  two  week,  province-wide,  political  protest  by  teachers  last 
school  year  and  the  job  action  by  teachers  as  new  contracts  were 
negotiated  this  year  provide  incontrovertible  evidence  of  just  how 
turbulent  and  conflict-laden  the  educational  environment  has  been 
in  the  minds  of  teachers.  And  while  some  of  the  turbulence  and 
conflict  will  be  reduced  over  the  next  several  years,  considerable 
amounts  of  uncertainty  will  continue  for  much  longer  as  members 
of  local  communities,  school  boards,  and  schools  work  out  the 
practical  meaning  of  current  policy  initiatives  through  their 
implementation,  refinement,  and  in  some  cases  replacement,  with 
more  satisfactory  solutions. 

Turbulent,  uncertain  environments  are  the  breeding  grounds  for 
emotional  exhaustion,  feelings  of  significant  professional  loss  or 
depersonalization,  and  among  many,  a reduced  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment.  These  psychological  states,  in  extreme  forms, 
result  in  “burnout,”  which  in  turn  produces  feelings  of  alienation, 
indifference,  and  low  self-regard.  Symptoms  of  increasing  stress  and 


Teachers  who  experience  burnout  are  less  sympathetic 

towards  students,  less 
committed  to  and  involved  in 
their  jobs , have  a lower 
tolerance  for  classroom 
disruption,  are  less  apt  to 
prepare  adequately  for  class, 
and  are  generally  less 
productive.  ” 


burnout  are  both  organizational  and  personal  in  nature. 
Organizational  symptoms  include,  for  example,  increased 
absenteeism,  performance  decline,  and  poor  interpersonal  relations 
with  coworkers,  and,  in  the  case  of  teachers,  students.  At  a personal 
level,  teachers  who  experience  burnout  are  less  sympathetic 
towards  students,  less  committed  to  and  involved  in  their  jobs,  have 
a lower  tolerance  for  classroom  disruption,  are  less  apt  to  prepare 
adequately  for  class,  and  are  generally  less  productive.  Perhaps  even 
more  germane  to  school  restructuring  is  the  evidence  that,  like 
professionals  in  other  fields,  teachers  experiencing  burnout  tend  to 
be  dogmatic  about  their  practices,  to  rely  rigidly  on  structure  and 
routine,  thereby  resisting  changes  to  those  practices. 

Clearly,  these  symptoms  are  not  helpful  in  responding 
productively  to  such  major  changes  as  new  curricula  and  province- 
wide testing.  To  improve  the  quality  of  students’  education,  these 
changes  require  increased  levels  of  commitment  to  school  goals,  and 
greater  sensitivity  by  teachers  to  the  diverse  needs  of  their  students. 
To  pay  off  for  students,  reform  also  depends  on  an  expanded,  more 
flexible  instructional  repertoire  by  teachers,  more  collaborative 
working  relationships  with  fellow  teachers,  as  well  as  with  students 
and  parents. 

While  the  effects  of  burnout  undermine  the  success  of  school 
reform  efforts,  the  conditions  in  which  teachers  involved  in  reform 
often  find  themselves  provide  fertile  ground  for  the  development  of 
burnout.  These  are  conditions  which  may  further  exacerbate  the 
effects  of  an  already  stressful  job.  Estimates  place  the  percentage  of 
the  teaching  population  experiencing  such  stress  at  any  given  time 
as  ranging  from  about  15  to  45  percent. 

Beyond  “business  as  usual,”  however,  Ontario  policy  requires 
teachers  to  adopt  new  and  ambiguous  roles  outside  the  classroom, 
on  school  councils  for  example,  roles  that  often  bring  them  into 
conflict  with  the  traditional  roles  of  school  administrators. 
Engagement  in  these  roles  places  considerable  demands  on  their 
time  and  often  leads  to  feelings  of  work  overload.  Many  teachers 
also  experience  considerable  stress  as  their  expectations  for  how 
reform  will  proceed,  confront  a far  less  than  ideal  reality; 
experiences  with  the  new  provincial  report  card  are  a dramatic 
example.  This  is  the  case  especially  for  those  exceptionally 
enthusiastic  teachers  who  are  often  among  the  first  to  implement 
new  practices  associated  with  reform. These  conditions  are  typically 
viewed  as  powerful  contributors  to  teacher  burnout. 

Sustaining  and  institutionalizing  school  reform  initiatives,  then, 
appears  to  depend,  in  no  small  measure,  on  preventing  excessive 
stress  as  a result  of  teacher  participation  in  such  initiatives.  If  stress 


and  burnout  are  products  of  depersonalization,  emotional 
exhaustion,  and  a reduced  sense  of  personal  accomplishment,  what 
are  the  implications  for  principals  and  vice  principals  wishing  to 
prevent  such  stress? 

Helping  Teachers  Manage  Feelings  of  Depersonalization 

Evidence  suggests  that  depersonalization  is  likely  when  teachers  assess 
the  goals  of  their  school  to  be  incompatible  with  their  own 
professional  goals.  Depersonalization  also  is  a consequence  of 
decision-making  processes  that  do  not  allow  teachers  to  shape  how 
they  will  go  about  accomplishing  such  goals,  for  example:  the 
policies  and  procedures  guiding  their  work,  the  distribution  of 
resources  in  support  of  their  work,  and  the  structures  which 
surround  it.  Principals  and  vice  principals  can  prevent  or  reduce 
teachers’  sense  of  depersonalization  to  the  extent  that  they: 

• develop,  with  staff,  goals  for  the  school  that  most  staff  believe 
meaningfully  and  authentically  address  the  needs  of  their  students 

• assist  individual  teachers  to  develop  meaningful  and  challenging 
individual  and  professional  goals  that  are  compatible  with  the 
school’s  goals 

• create  shared  decision-making  structures  and  processes  which 
encourage  personal  investment  by  teachers  in  the  work  and 
success  of  the  school. 

Helping  Teachers  Maintain 
a Sense  of  Personal  Accomplishment 

Teachers  are  likely  to  experience  a reduced  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment  when  they  judge  as  inadequate  their  own  capacities 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  they  face.  These  may  be  challenges 
presented  by  the  government’s  reform  efforts,  the  general  challenge 
being  some  version  of  “do  more  with  less”  at  the  present  time.  A 
reduced  sense  of  personal  accomplishment  also  is  a potential 
outcome  of  constant  public  criticism  of  their  work  (constant 
criticism  by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Training  and  the 
Premier  does  not  help  either).  A reduced  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment  among  teachers  also  arises  from  a belief  that  the 
support  available  to  them  is  less  than  they  need. 

Lack  of  clarity  about  one’s  own  professional  goals  and  the 
school’s  goals  contributes  to  a reduced  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment  among  teachers,  as  well,  because  it  makes  difficult 
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the  self-evaluation  of  one’s  progress.  Principals  and  vice  principals 
will  help  to  maintain  or  enhance  teachers’  sense  of  personal 
accomplishment  when  they: 

• assist  teachers  in  “setting  directions,”  clarifying  their  individual 
professional  goals,  as  well  as  the  goals  of  the  school.  Personal 
accomplishment  is  enhanced  especially  when  a small  number  of 
clear  manageable  priorities  is  the  result  of  such  direction  setting 

• ensure  that  teachers  believe  they  have  adequate  amounts  of 
“individualized  support:”  strong  moral  and  instrumental  support 
from  school  leaders  and  other  colleagues  in  the  school  should 
they  choose  to  undertake  significant  changes  in  their  classroom 
practices.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  means  of  ensuring  adequate 
support  is  to  build  a school  culture  which  includes  norms  of 
mutual  support  among  teachers,  including  the  provision  of 
honest,  candid  feedback  among  colleagues. 

• provide  feedback  to  teachers  about  their  work,  finding  ways  to 
reward  them  for  successful  practices  and  tor  the  risks  associated 
with  efforts  to  improve  their  practices.  Such  “contingent  reward” 
may  prevent  a reduced  sense  of  personal  accomplishment  by 
reducing  the  uncertainties  teachers  frequently  have  about  the 
relative  merit  of  their  work  due,  in  part,  to  the  typical  isolation  of 
that  work  from  the  scrutiny  of  other  adults. 

• provide  teachers  with  the  “intellectual  stimulation”  necessary  to 
increase  their  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  in  particular  the 
knowledge  and  skill  required  for  them  to  successfully  implement 
those  changes  in  classroom  practices  included  in  whatever 
restructuring  or  reform  initiatives  the  school  may  be  engaged  in. 
Collaborative  and  collegial  cultures  typically  lead  to  the  informal 
sharing  of  ideas  and  materials  among  teachers,  an  important 
means  of  fostering  growth  in  professional  capacities. 

Helping  Teachers  Avoid  Feelings  of  Emotional  Exhaustion 

Among  teachers,  emotional  exhaustion  is  likely  to  be  a consequence  of 
finding  little  in  their  day-to-day  work  to  stimulate  their  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  Emotional  exhaustion  is  more  likely,  as  well,  in 
work  environments  that  make  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  achieve  the 
primary  source  of  their  satisfaction  from  work,  observing  students 
learning  from  their  instruction  and  enjoying  the  process.  Larger  class 
sizes,  more  teaching  periods,  and  teaching  outside  one’s  area  of 
expertise  have  a significant  bearing  on  this  matter. 

Such  exhaustion  may  also  result  from  feelings  that  the  whole 
organization,  or  key  leaders  within  the  organization,  are  holding 
unrealistically  high  performance  expectations. While  this  dimension 
of  leadership  practice  may  exacerbate  teachers’  sense  of  emotional 
exhaustion,  this  is  likely  to  be  contingent  upon,  for  example,  the 
situation  in  which  those  practices  are  experienced  and  the  state  of 
teachers’  existing  expectations  for  themselves.  When  teachers  are 
committed  already  to  significant  reform  and  working  hard  to 
understand  what  it  means  for  their  own  classroom  practices,  high 
performance  expectations  are  likely  to  produce  debilitating  levels  of 
anxiety  and  stress.  Under  such  conditions,  individualized  support 
seems  more  likely  to  be  helpful. 


On  the  other  hand,  high  performance  expectations  ; 
may  be  useful  as  a means  of  initiating  change  in 
circumstances  characterized  by  teacher  complacency,  a 
widely  shared  belief  among  staff  members  in  the  superior  : 
quality  of  the  instruction  already  being  offered  to  . 
students,  or  blindness  to  the  special  needs  of  particular  f| 
groups  of  students  in  the  school. 

Principals  and  vice  principals  can  minimize  or  i 
prevent  emotional  exhaustion  by: 

• helping  individual  teachers  identify  short-term 
signposts  of  progress  in  meeting  their  own  and  the 
school’s  improvement  goals 

• rotating  teachers’  classroom  assignments  so  as  to  ensure  ' 
that  the  same  teachers  do  not  always  have,  year  after 
year,  especially  difficult  students  to  work  with,  students 
who  present  exceptional  discipline  and  instructional 
challenges 

• providing,  as  much  as  possible,  adequate  financial  and 
material  resources  in  support  of  teachers’  work 

• personalizing  performance  expectations  in  light  of  j 
teachers’  individual  progress  and  needs  for  extrinsic  ' 
motivation  (many  teachers  will  find  such  motivation  to 
be  irrelevant). 

Conclusion 

Many  members  of  the  public,  and  certainly  the 
government,  have  little  patience  tor  claims  about  teacher 
stress.  “We’re  stressed  too,”  they  say.  “Why  should  you  be 
any  different?  And  anyway,  you  have  all  those  holidays  to  1 
relax.”  First,  teaching  is  part  of  a category  of  occupations 
— interpersonally  intense  occupations  such  as  nursing, 
social  work,  and  the  like  — in  which  practitioners  are 
known  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  stress  and  burnout. 

So,  in  fact,  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  teachers  j 
are  not  just  being  “wimpy”  about  the  stresses  they  face. 
Second,  those  members  of  the  public  who  dismiss  teacher 
stress  as  just  more  whining  are  missing  the  important 
point  that  while  stress  is  a psychological  state,  it  has  crucial  1 
consequences  for  the  behavior  of  their  children’s  teachers 
and  their  children’s  classroom  experiences.  And,  last  time 
I checked,  just  telling  people  that  they  are  not  feeling 
more  stress  than  anyone  else  does  not  seem  to  be  a very 
effective  way  of  helping  people  manage  their  stress. 

But  having  said  all  that,  teachers  are  still  likely  to  find 
little  help  in  dealing  with  work-related  stress  if  their 
immediate  teacher  and  administrator  colleagues  don’t 
step  forward.  In  this  article  1 have  outlined  specifically 
what  “stepping  forward”  means  if  you  are  a school 
administrator.  As  you  will  have  concluded  by  this  point, 
most  of  the  things  you  can  do  to  help  teachers  cope  with 
stress  will  also  contribute  to  many  other  goals  you  have 
for  your  school.  13 


John  Charlton 
Principal,  Westmount 
Collegiate  Institute 
York  Region  Public 
School  District 

Given  the  context  of  disquiet,  disenchantment,  and  Dis- 
trust in  education,  how  can  we  provide  the  leadership  needed  to 
facilitate  the  emergence  of  a new  structure  for  secondary  education  in 
Ontario,  beginning  in  September  1999? 

I believe  we  can  provide  the  necessary  leadership  but  it  will  mean 
that  those  of  us  in  principalships  find  ways  to  assist  staff  not  only  in 
implementing  specific  reforms  for  which  they’re  responsible  but  also 
in  promoting  secondary  school  reform  as  a whole. 

The  current  program,  Grades  10  through  12,  is  designed  to 
accommodate  ability  streaming  — that  is,  advanced,  general,  and 
basic  courses  are  available.  Nevertheless,  more  than  80  percent  of  all 
credits  attempted  in  Ontario  are  at  the  advanced  level. This  is  the  level 
designed  to  lead  to  Ontario  Academic  Credits  (OAC’s)  and  university 
entrance,  although  fewer  than  30  percent  of  Ontario  students  actually 
proceed  to  university.  The  balance  of  those  who  take  the  bulk  of  their 
courses  at  the  advanced  level  either  go  to  community  colleges  or 
directly  to  work.  Many  instructors  and  employers  tell  us  that  students 
are  ill  equipped  for  the  technical  demands  placed  on  them  at  work,  at 
college,  or  in  technically  oriented  university  courses. 

Secondary  schools  are  not  alone  in  grappling  with  the  need  for 
higher  levels  of  technological  literacy.  It  is  estimated  that  the  current 
combined  total  of  university  and  college  seats  in  courses  and 
programs  designed  to  graduate  students  into  technical  fields  will 
produce  less  than  a third  of  the  number  of  graduates  necessary  to  fill 
the  jobs  in  these  areas  in  the  next  few  years.  However,  universities 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  colleges  have  large  proportions  of  their  tenured 
faculties  in  liberal  arts  fields,  making  rapid  market  place  driven 


change  in  program  availability  difficult  at  best.  Change  to  a more 
technological  focus  will  be  problematic  for  secondary  schools  as  well. 

The  mam  elements  of  Secondary  School  Reform  for  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools,  announced  in  January  1998,  are: 

Expanded  Co-operative  Education  and 
School-to-Work  Programs 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  heard  that  students 
throughout  the  province  did  not  see  the  relevancy  of  the  school 
curriculum  to  either  their  lives  or  their  future  jobs. The  co-operative 
education  programs  that  have  been  expanding  in  most  high  schools 
over  the  past  few  years  have  served  two  purposes.  First,  they  have 
provided  career  exploration  opportunities  for  students  and,  second, 
they  have  provided  valuable  entry  level  into  the  workplace.  In  either 
case,  credits  gained  through  co-op  are  virtually  universally  rated  as 
being  very  “relevant”  by  students.  With  the  institution  of  a Work 
Destination  Stream  for  Grades  1 1 and  12,  it  seems  provident  to  look 
for  co-op  models  that  allow  students  to  earn  from  40  percent  to 
50  percent  of  their  senior  credits  in  co-op  and  develop  cor- 
responding flexible  scheduling  models  for  schools  to  support  them. 
The  theme  of  relevance  of  school  to  destination  should  prevail 
throughout  here. 

A proposed  expanded  apprenticeship  program  for  Ontario  will 
have  to  be  incorporated  into  the  high  school  curriculum.  Flexible 
scheduling  of  the  academic  components  of  apprenticeship  training 
will  have  to  be  developed  in  partnership  with  the  work  site 
employer  of  the  apprentice.  In  addition,  co-op  scheduling  models 
will  have  to  be  developed  and  marketed  so  that  students  in  the 
other  destination  streams  will  be  able  to  explore  future  careers. This 
element  of  reform  may  prove  to  be  problematic  for  many  students 
due  to  the  diminished  number  of  elective  “time  slots”  in  a student’s 
four  year  program.  Considerations  to  examine  would  be  the 
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pC'Ssibility  of  allowing  some  credits  earned  ihreugh  co-op  01 
school -tc -work  programs  to  count  as  compulsory  credits  and  to 
make  more  liberal  use  of  substitution  of  credits. 

Mandatory  Literacy  Test 

Indications  are  *:hat  the  test  will  be  written  in  the  second  half  of  the 
student’s  Grade  10  year.  The  literacy  test  must  be  successfully 
completed  before  a diploma  is  granted  and  will  be  noted  on  the 
student’s  transcript,  For  some  students,  especially  those  with  severe 
learning  disabilities  or  limited  facility  in  English,  this  universal 
standard  will  pos~  a significant  challenge  to  graduation.  As  such, 
pro-actice  measures  such  as  early  Grade  0 screening  and  individual 
remedial  interventions  will  need  to  he  set  up  in.  every  high  school. 

Teacher  Advisor  Program 


Mandatory  Community  Involvement 

Very  few  details  about  this  have  been  released,  and  it 
could  prove  to  be  quite  problematic.  For  example,  co-op 
employers  have  stated  emphatically  that  they  would  not  want  to 
act  as  co-op  employers  if  co-op  was  mandatory.  Will  students  who 
need  to  have  mandatory  community  involvement  placements  be 
able  to  be  accommodated  in  a manner  that  does  not  prove  to  be 
draining  on  the  resources  of  the  sponsoring  agencies  of  the 
community?  Clear  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  “community 
involvement”  will  have  to  be  developed  and  communicated. 
Tracking  protocols  will  have  to  be  developed  as  the  community 
involvement  will  have  to  be  accomplished  as  a prerequisite  for 
graduation,  even  for  students  who  arrive  in  Ontario  in  their 
graduating  year. 


Research  has  indicated  that  students  do  better  academically  when 
they  are  able  to  form  long-term  relationships  with  significant  adults 
in  the  school  setring.  The  institution  of  the  Teacher  Advisor 
Program  is  being  implemented  to  facilitate  these  relationships  in 
high  schools.  The  structure  of  the  Teacher  Advisor  groups/program 
will  probably  vary  from  school  to  school.  Two  distinct  variations 
seem  to  be  emerging. 

The  first,  a multi-graded  grouping  with  students  graduating  and 
being  replaced  with  new  intakes  every  year,  will  have  “school-family” 
relationships  as  a basis.  The  second,  a um-graded  grouping,  will 
probably  have  a curricular  basis.  Hopefully,  each  school  will  make  a 
decision  as  to  the  make-up  and  length  of  term  of  each  group  based  on 
pedagogical  principles  rather  than  on  expediency. 

Reference  to  “more  relevant  guidance  and  career  education 
programs”  implies  that  guidance  will  be  more  prominent  in  the 
expanded  role  of  co-operative  education  and  school- 
to-work  programs. 

Similarly,  guidance  in  the  secondary  school  will 
play  a different  role  with  the  institution  of  teacher 
advisors  for  each  student.  Teacher  advisors  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  development,  ongoing 
monitoring,  and  modification  of  an  individual  Educational  Plan 
designed  to  ensure  that  each  student  has  an  appropriate  school 
program  to  lead  to  his/her  selected  postsecondary  destination. The 
implication  here  is  that  guidance  personnel  will  change  a good  part 
of  their  function  from  dealing  directly  with  students  to  dealing  with 
other  teachers  who  will  be  dealing  with  the  students  in  their  Teacher 
Advisor  Group  on  an  ongoing  basis. 


Diploma  Requirements 

There  are  relatively  minor  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
compulsory  and  elective  subjects.  The  number  of  compulsory 
credits  will  increase  from  16  to  18  out  of  30.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  compulsory  English  credits  may  create  staffing  problems 
if  teachers  do  not  have  strong  second  “teachables.” 

Streamed  Courses 

Streaming  prior  to  Sept.  1999  has  been  done  on  an  “ability”  basis.  As 
of  September  1999,  there  will  be  two  distinct  types  of  streaming  in 
our  schools  (some  will  argue  three  types),  neither  of  which  will  be 
by  ability.  Streaming  in  Grades  9 and  10  could  perhaps  best  be 
described  as  streaming  by  aptitude,  with  an  eye  to  possible  areas  of 
work  m the  future.  The  two  streams  of  Grades  9 and  10  have  been 
given  the  misleading  labels  of  “academic”  and  “applied.” 
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Unfortunately,  many 

have  jumped  to  the 

erroneous  conclusion  that 

“academic”  means  “advanced” 

and  “applied”  means  “general”  and  heaved 

a sigh  of  relief.  This  is  clearly  not  the  intent  of  the 

terminology  or  the  policy  Both  streams  are  to  be 

equally  challenging  and  rigorous  and  are  to  fully 

equip  a student  at  the  end  of  Grade  10  for  any  of 

the  “destination”  streams  of  Grades  11  and  12. 

An  integral  aspect  of  the  plan  for  Grade  9 is 
that  students  from  either  stream  must  be  able  to 
move  into  the  other  stream  successfully  in  Grade  10 
and  into  any  of  the  Grade  1 1 “destination”  streams  from 
either  of  the  two  Grade  10  streams.  Also,  the  material  unique  to 
either  stream  must  be  equally  challenging  and  rigorous.  This,  I feel, 
will  present  the  greatest  challenge  ol  all  to  secondary  teachers  — 
and  the  greatest  opportunity  to  fundamentally  restructure  the  way 
“business  is  done”  in  secondary  schools.  Institutionalization  of 
education  structured  by  learning  outcomes,  with  successful 
demonstration  of  performance  at  an  “essential”  level  as  a base,  will 
provide  flexibility  to  accommodate  a variety  of  ability  levels  within 
the  classes  of  either  stream. 

The  challenge  for  teachers  will  lie  in  the  very  concept  of  an 
“applied”  course.  For  example,  what  is  applied  English?  And,  if,  for 
example,  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  studied  in  the  “unique  academic 
stream”  material,  what  material  will  there  be  in  the  “unique  applied 
stream”  that  will  be  equally  challenging  and  rigorous? 

An  example  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  an  “applied”  course  is  as 
follows:  If  a student  entering  Grade  9 thought  that  he/she  wanted  to 
work  as  an  engineer,  a dentist,  a doctor,  a physiotherapist,  a nurse,  a 
research  scientist,  in  any  computer  related  field,  a mechanic  (you  get 
the  picture)  — that  student  would  be  best  served  if  his/her  formative 
secondary  learning  were  through  the  “applied”  stream.  The  difficulty 
with  the  example  is  that  very  often  people  then  question  what  the 
“academic”  stream  would  be  best  for.  Nevertheless,  the  cry  for 
“relevancy”  was  heard  often  and  clearly  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 


Learning.  The  intent  of  the  two  streams  of  Grades  9 and  10 
is  to  provide  a curriculum  for  learners  that  is  relevant  to  their 
aptitude  and  to  their  aspirations. 

Streaming  in  Grades  1 1 and  12  will  be  driven  by  the  destination 
determined  by  the  student. There  are  streams  flowing  to:  a) 
work;  b)  college;  c)  college  or  university;  d)  university. 
In  addition,  there  are  to  be  “transition”  courses  at 
Grade  11,  probably  for  partial  credit,  that  would 
allow  a student  to  make  a successful  transition 
from  one  stream  to  another. 

We  have  had  an  educational  system  that  has 
been  comfortably  structured  (for  the  purposes 
of  teaching)  along  ability  lines.  This  streaming 
has  allowed  instruction  to  be  “packaged”  and 
presented  to  a relatively  narrow  spectrum  of  learners 
at  any  one  time.  With  the  initiation  of  destination 
streaming  in  Grades  11  and  12,  and  aptitude  streaming  in 
Grades  9 and  10,  teachers  will  inevitably  have  mixed  ability  classes 
the  majority  of  the  time. 

The  institution  of  the  new  models  of  streaming  will  provide  the 
impetus  for  the  implementation  of  a variety  of  effective  learning 
strategies.  For  example,  Problem  Based  Learning  (not  to  be  confused 
with  case  studies  or  problem  solving)  could  be  employed  to  provide 
the  common  base  of  material  for  either  stream  of  Grade  9 or  10  with 
unique  extensions  germane  to  the  “applied”  or  “academic”  streams. 
In  Grades  11  and  12  Problem  Based  Learning  could  be  used  to 
provide  a relevant  foundation  for  the  assembly  of  an  application 
model  of  knowledge  appropriate  to  a student’s  destination  stream. 

Chailenges  Ahead 

Teachers  are  not  unlike  any  other  members  of  society.  They  have 
the  same  trepidations  about  change.  There  is,  however,  one 
significant  advantage  that  teachers  have  that  should  stand  the 
profession  in  good  stead  as  we  move  to  implement  Secondary 
School  Reform.  This  is  their  collective  commitment  to  learning. 
For  those  of  us  who  are  secondary  principals,  therefore,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  help  develop  a culture  of  learning  in  our  schools. 
Educators  are  not  afraid  of  learning;  they  embrace  it.  It  is  through 
the  application  of  that  learning  that  effective  reform  will  occur.  El 
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Significant  improvements  in  schools  depend  on  significant 
improvements  in  the  relationships  between  schools  and  those  other 
settings  which  figure  prominently  in  the  experiences  of  children. 
Support  for  this  claim  can  be  found  in  James  Coleman’s  evidence 
concerning  the  central  role  of  “social  capital”  in  explaining 
variation  in  what  students  learn  at  school:  social  capital  is  the  sense 
ot  efficacy,  emotional  robustness,  and  cultural  knowledge  typically 
acquired  by  children  who  experience  caring  and  stimulating 
relationships  with  adults  and  others.  This  claim  also  rings  true  in 
light  of  evidence  demonstrating  significant  gains  in  achievement  by 
children  whose  parents  work  systematically  and  regularly  to  assist 
them  at  home  with  school  tasks. 

It  is  uncontested  that  building  partnerships  with  families  holds 
significant  potential  for  directly  improving  the  accomplishments  of 
students  at  school.  But  there  are  other  legitimate  reasons  to  justify  the 
efforts  of  schools  to  build  partnerships  with  groups  and  agencies  in 
their  communities,  beyond  the  parents  of  their  students.  Partnerships 
with  social  service  agencies  offer  students  and  families  readier  access  to 
these  agencies  than  they  otherwise  might  have.  Partnerships  with  the 
business  community  increase  the  educational  experiences  for  students 
beyond  the  artificial  boundaries  of  the  school,  and  sometimes  generate 
resources  for  the  school.  Partnerships  with  the  non-parent  community 
potentially  increase  political  support  for  the  allocation  of  hotly 
contested  tax  dollars  to  public  education.  At  least  indirectly,  each  of 


these  types  ot  partnerships  has  the  potential  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  our  children. 

This  article  describes  how  a small  inner  city  school  developed  a 
set  ot  partnerships  and  programs  which  now  serve  as  a model  for 
how  schools,  businesses,  and  communities  elsewhere  can  work 
together  to  help  children  learn. 

In  the  Beginning 

The  South  Simcoe  school  building,  82  years  old,  is  a small  brown 
brick  building  situated  in  a low  socioeconomic  area  of  a city 
(Oshawa)  whose  economy  revolves  around  car  manufacturing. 
Many  families  in  the  community  are  third-generation  social 
assistance  recipients. There  is  a small  mall  across  the  street  where,  in 
the  past,  students  would  shoplift,  vandalize,  and  harass  the  women 
attending  the  weight  loss  clinic. 

Since  their  own  experiences  as  students  had  been  discouraging,  a 
majority  of  the  parents  were  alienated  from  the  school.  Many  had 
been  in  special  education  classes,  had  experienced  very  little  success 
at  school,  or  had  dropped  out  at  an  early  age.  At  the  same  time,  a 
large  proportion  of  students  came  to  school  hungry,  not  properly 
clothed,  and  unmotivated  to  learn. They  did  not  see  the  relevance  of 
classroom  learning  to  their  lives  outside  ot  the  classroom.  Many  of 
their  older  siblings  or  friends  had  dropped  out  of  school  and  gone 
on  student  welfare.  These  students  did  not  care  about  the 
community  in  which  they  lived:  they  saw  the  business  people  as 
“haves”  and  themselves  as  “have-nots.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  people  in  the  mall,  and  others  in 
the  community,  viewed  the  school  as  a source  of  problems:  students 
often  displayed  inappropriate  behavior  on  and  around  their  premises. 
They  felt  it  was  time  the  school“did  something  with  these  children.” 
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Taking  Up  the  Challenge 

I was  appointed  principal  of  South  Simcoe  eight  years  ago  and  asked 
to  make  some  changes.  After  discussions  with  the  superintendent, 
the  director  of  education,  and  the  trustee  representing  the  area 
in  which  the  school  was  located,  I still  was  not  sure  where  to 
begin.  My  previous  assignment  as  a vice  principal  was  very 
unlike  this  one.  It  had  entailed  helping  to  set  up  a new 
school  in  a very  affluent  area  of  a neighboring  town.  In  this 
context,  the  principal  and  I had  been  able  to  hand-pick 
the  staff  from  across  the  school  district.  Together  we  had 
established  a school  improvement  team  and  articulated  a 
shared  vision.  This  was  first-hand  experience  of  what 
schools  could  be  like  under  highly  favorable  conditions. 

I felt  considerable  despair  at  this  point  about  the  task 
ahead  of  me  at  South  Simcoe.  After  reading  the  literature 
on  how  to  provide  service  to  inner  city  students,  I had  a 
good  grasp  of  the  theory  but  I certainly  did  not  feel 
confident  about  dealing  with  such  a complex  set  of 
problems  in  practice.  I did  know  that  it  was  extremely 
important  for  me  to  do  something  fairly  visible  (even 
dramatic)  to  halt  the  social  regression,  the  cycle  of  poverty  in 
which  the  children  and  their  families  were  caught.  And  this 
seemed  to  require  focusing  as  much  on  what  went  on  outside  as 
inside  the  school  walls. 

The  problem  seemed  to  require  helping  all  those  involved  with  the 
children  to  better  understand  the  purposes  of  schooling  in  general, 
and  the  purposes  behind  our  efforts  at  South  Simcoe  in  particular.  It 
was  also  clear  that  I could  not  do  this  alone.  A staff  had  to  be  found 
who  would  be  willing  to  work  with  me  to  really  make  a difference  for 
the  families  and  children  of  the  school.  I looked  for  teachers  who 
wanted  to  help  these  children  become  better  prepared  citizens  of  the 
world,  citizens  who  were  more  knowledgeable  and  involved  in  their 
communities,  and,  above  all,  cared  about  their  communities.  The 

" The  teachers  that  South  Simcoe  needed 
would  be  people  who  wanted  to  make 
the  world  a better  place  for  these 

children  so  that 
they  would  have 
a fighting  change 
to  succeed  in  life... 


teachers  that  South  Simcoe  needed  would  be  people  who  wanted  to 
make  the  world  a better  place  for  these  children  so  that  they  would 
have  a fighting  change  to  succeed  in  life,  people  who  cared  enough 
about  these  children  to  put  their  hearts  and  souls  into  making  a 
difference  for  this  community. 

How  the  Partnerships  Began 

In  the  first  year  at  South  Simcoe,  the  focus  was  on  refining  and 
improving  school  procedures  and  using  everything  I knew  about 
cooperative  learning  strategies  (with  the  help  of  a colleague  who 
had  done  some  outstanding  work  in  an  inner  city  school  in 
Edmonton).  Indeed,  cooperative  learning  was  more  than  a form  of 
instruction  for  us  at  this  point.  It  became  a vision  that  would  guide 
our  efforts  over  the  coming  years.  By  the  end  of  our  first  year,  the 
staff  and  I had  developed  the  motto  “Together  We  Light  The  Way” 
and  our  general  direction  was  very  clear.  Of  course,  not  all  teachers 
were  committed  to  this  direction.  They  asked  to  transfer  to  other 
schools,  and  I did  what  1 could  to  help  them  with  that  transition. 

A great  deal  of  team  building  was  needed  to  develop  in  students 
and  their  parents  a sense  of  identity  with  the  school,  and  to 
stimulate  among  staff  a sense  of  ownership  for  our  direction.  We 
met  regularly  as  a whole  team  of  staff,  parents,  and  students  to  talk 
about  what  we  were  doing,  and  to  celebrate  our  successes  together, 
however  small.  We  did  not  have  a physical  space  large  enough  to 
accommodate  our  entire  student  body  so  we  asked  the  local 
manager  of  the  Legion  Hall  if  we  could  use  his  hall,  just  one  block 
from  the  school.  His  agreement  initiated  our  first  partnership 
linking  school  to  community. 

Would  this  partnership  have  developed  if  there  had  been  a large 
hall  or  gymnasium  in  the  school?  I don’t  know.  But  it  is  not  as  likely. 
Strong,  functional  partnerships  are  based  on  the  satisfaction  of 
authentic  needs  for  at  least  one,  and  preferably  all,  members.  Today 
the  Legion  Hall  is  like  an  extension  of  our 
school.  We  use  it  for  monthly  assemblies, 
presentations,  graduations,  and  celebrations 
of  success.  In  the  spring  when  we  do  our 
flower  planting,  we  also  plant  flowers 
there  and  look  after  them. 

By  the  end  of  year  one  we  had  our 
motto  and  our  mascot.  “The  South 
Simcoe  Smile”  was  established  as  a way  of 
f doing  business.  A group  of  parents  were 
meeting  regularly  and  getting  involved  with  school 
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"A  great  deal  oft 


activities;  this  is  our  “Parent  Rap” 

program.  A local  Kiwanis  club  member 

was  working  with  students  to  set  up  a school 

council  for  students  in  Grades  7 and  8.  1 was 

spending  so  much  time  and  effort  dealing  with  student 

behavior  and  other  daily  problems  that  I found  very  little  time  to 

encourage  and  assist  staff  with  the  implementation  of  a very 

comprehensive  school  plan  which  we  had  developed. 

Beginning  to  Deal  With  the  Problems 

I spent  the  summer  thinking  about  ways  of  reaching  out  to  the 
community,  considering  how  to  involve  the  business  people  in  the 
school,  and  attending  further  in-service  sessions  on  cooperative 
learning  and  team  building.  But  the  need  for  action  presented  itself 
in  unequivocal  terms  one  day  in  early  October.  I had  been 
receiving  a number  of  phone  calls  from  the  businesses  in  the  mall 
saying,  “Come  and  pick  up  your  kid,  he’s  been  shoplifting.” And  I 
had  learned  that  the  owner  of  the  weight  loss  clinic  had  started  a 
petition  to  ban  the  students  from  the  mall  because  of  their  behavior. 

I marched  across  the  street  and  in  frustration  said  to  the  store 
manager,  “I’m  tired  of  you  people  calling  me  and  asking  me  to  pick 
up  my  kids.  They’re  not  just  my  kids,  they’re  our  kids,  they  are  kids 
in  this  community.  They  belong  to  all  of  us,  and  it’s  about  time  that 
we  all  got  together  and  started  working  together  to  help  them.  I 
need  some  help.” 

The  response  was  immediate. “I’ll  help,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
do?”  I was  taken  aback  at  this  response  for  a moment  or  two.  I had 
not  expected  it.  I had  found  my  first  business  partner  and  his 
subsequent  participation  in  the  school  changed  much  of  the 
interaction  between  parents  and  the  school  council,  and  between 
students  and  the  mall  merchants.  Hence  the  rest  of  the  partnerships 
began. We  invited  the  store  managers  into  the  school. They  began  to 
talk  to  the  students  about  their  businesses,  their  successes,  and  their 
difficulties. They  also  asked  the  students  how  they  could  help  them. 
These  early  talks  evolved  into  three  major  school  programs  over  the 
years  — “Experiential  Learning, Triple  S,”  and  “Choice  is  Yours.” 

The  Impact  of  Our  Partnerships 

By  the  end  of  year  one,  the  school  was  a place 
that  students  wanted  to  come  to,  where  they  felt 
safe  and  cared  for.  Parents  valued  the  school 
significantly  more  than  in  the  past.  By  the  end 
of  year  two,  considerable  team  building  had 
taken  place.  By  the  end  of  year  three,  the  school 


team  building  was  needed  to 
develop  in  students  and 
their  parents  a sense  oft 
identity  with  the  school, 
and  to  stimulate  among 
staftft  a sense  oft 
ownership  ftor  our 
direction.  ” 


was  selected  as  a site  for  a pilot  project  on  the 
development  of  partnerships  by  the  board.  We  knew  that 
we  were  really  beginning  to  make  a difference  and  beginning 
to  tackle  the  task  of  “breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty,”  when 
students  began  to  make  such  comments  as: 

“When  I grow  up.  I’m  going  to  read  to  my  children  ...” 

“I  did  really  well  on  the  math  test.  When  I went  to  General 
Motors, Tom  showed  me  how  I could  use  my  math  when  I get  a 
job...” 

So  eight  years  later,  we  have  learned  that  by  involving  others  in 
the  process  of  change,  by  developing  partnerships  with  parents, 
business  people,  local  members  of  service  clubs,  the  police,  and 
indeed  the  entire  community,  the  school  has  achieved  many,  many 
successes.  It  is  now  referred  to  as  the  “heartbeat”  of  its  community. 

South  Simcoe  now  has  28  business  partners,  27  community 
partners,  and  45%  of  our  parents  are  meaningfully  involved  on  a 
regular  basis  with  our  school.  In  fact,  these  parents  are  now  being 
asked  to  help  parents  in  other  schools  to  work  as  a team  with  their 
school  staffs.  Our  children  receive  a nutritious  breakfast  and  snack 
each  day.  Vandalism  and  shoplifting  rates  have  decreased 
significantly  (we  count  these  things  carefully),  the  students  now  see 
the  business  owners  as  neighbors  and  friends,  people  with  whom 
they  want  to  interact  positively.  Our  students  are  demonstrating 
respectful  behaviors  and  attitudes. 

There  is  definitely  an  improvement  in  academic  achievement,  as 
well.  After  three  years  as  principal,  South  Simcoe  students  still  scored 
lowest  of  all  96  elementary  schools  in  the  district-wide  standardized 
test  of  math  and  language.  But  for  the  last  two  years,  South  Simcoe 
students  scored  above  the  provincial  average  on  Ministry  of  Education 
andTraimng  province-wide  tests  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics. 
They  score  especially  well  on  probability  and  data  management 
because  our  business  partners  work  with  them  in  these  areas. 

Could  the  school  and  the  children  have  done  this  on  their  own? 
I don’t  think  so.  Partnerships  have  undoubtedly  had  a positive 
impact  on  everything  that  we  have  done.  We  faced  and  dealt  with 
the  issue  of  social  responsibility  by  putting  the  children  and  then- 
future  at  the  center  of  all  our  efforts  and  our  efforts  have  been 
rewarded.  Partnerships  can  make  all  the  difference.  EH 
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In  this  article,  I DESCRIBE  my  personal  journey  as  a district 
administrator  to  assist  schools  in  more  effectively  integrating 
technology  use  throughout  the  system.  The  journey  began  with  a 
doctoral  dissertation  at  OISE/UT  where  I explored  technology 
use,  in-service  training,  and  the  impact  of  technology  on  teachers’ 
individual  and  collective  learning  in  Ontario  schools. 

Staff  at  five  schools  in  an  Ontario  school  district  provided 
interview  data  for  the  study.  The  school  district  gave  25  teachers  1 % 
days  of  in-service  training  in  the  access  and  use  of  the  district’s 
electronic  networking  — including  e-mail,  a conferencing  system, 
Internet,  and  a curriculum  resource  database.  In  addition  to  the  25 
pilot  project  teachers,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  320  teachers  of 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9 across  the  province  who  had  access  to  the  same 
information  in  print  format  only.  Together  with  direct  follow-up 
with  the  teachers  involved  and  my  own  continuing  research,  this 
study  gave  rise  to  many  recommendations  for  practice.  I include  six 
significant  lessons,  followed  by  some  initiatives  to  put  this  research  to 
the  test  ol  practice  in  my  own  jurisdiction. 


stated  goals,  who  provide  pressure  and  support  for  the  use  of 
technology  in  all  aspects  of  school  life,  will  have  a greater  influence  on 
teachers’  individual  and  collective  learning.  Teachers  indicated  that  it 
was  inappropriate  to  expect  computers  to  be  used  in  classrooms  and 
not,  for  example,  also  use  them  to  take  daily  attendance,  and  to 
implement  new  curricula.  Teachers  said  that  such  incongruities  send 
mixed  messages  to  teachers  who  are  grappling  with  the  use  of 
technology.  This  study  revealed  the  importance  of  modeling 
technology  use  at  all  levels. Teachers  need  to  be  able  to  see  an  ongoing 
need  for,  and  benefit  from,  daily  use  of  computer  technology  if  it  is  not 
only  to  be  a school  goal  but  also  to  be  embedded  in  practice 
throughout  the  system.  Teachers  in  my  research  talked  about  the  need 
to  reduce  lesson  preparation  time  and  the  benefit  of  technology  as  a 
daily  part  of  the  thinking/learning  process.  This  can  only  happen 
when  “people  truly  share  a vision  [of  technology  use]  throughout  the 
organization  and  can  articulate  it  at  all  levels:  then  they  are  connected, 
bound  together  by  a common  goal.”1 


Significant  Lessons 

1.  Develop  a vision  for  schools,  shared  by  teachers,  that 
explicitly  includes  technology  use  and  model  that  vision 
in  what  you  do. 

Findings  from  my  work  indicate  that  making  district  resources 
available,  both  human  and  financial,  has  the  greatest  impact  on  what 
is  learned  by  teachers  individually  or  collectively.  When  district 
resources  support  a widely  communicated  and  accepted  vision, 
then  the  impact  is  even  greater.  As  one  principal  in  my  research  said: 
“I  think  that  we  take  a lot  of  what  the  vision  of  our  school  is  from 
what  the  vision  of  the  school  district  is  . . . they  have  placed  a lot  of 
emphasis  on  technology  and  the  use  of  computers.  So  we ’re  doing 
that  . . . technology  is  a very  important  part  of  our  school  vision.” 
Leaders  with  knowledge  of  computer  technology  and  clearly 


2.  Encourage  teachers  to  use  technology  within  a school 
culture  that  promotes  dialogue,  shared  values,  and  risk- 
taking. 

I discovered  that  teachers  learned  most  in  an  environment  that 
facilitated  the  sharing  of  teaching  practices.  This  translated  into 
encouraging  colleagues  to  support  and  help  one  another  with  the 
integration  of  technology  and  curricula.  Noted  one  teacher: 

“That’s  the  one  good  thing  about  our  principal,  at  staff  meetings 
he  encourages  team  teaching  and  focusing  on  one  or  two  goals, 
such  as  computer  technology,  rather  than  trying  to  handle  fifteen 
different  things.” 

Where  such  support  occurred,  teachers  talked  to  other  colleagues, 
and  discovered  new  relationships  with  staff  members  who  shared  the 
same  values  (e.g.,  time-saving  preparation  methods  and  replacing  out- 
dated textbooks  with  technology).  In  the  future,  this  shared  culture  is 
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likely  to  extend  beyond  the  school  and  the  district.  Currently,  there  are 
electronic  networking  opportunities  for  teachers  to  access  people  and 
ideas  in  a wider  professional  community. This  increases  opportunities 
to  find  kindred  spirits,  make  connections,  and  formulate  ideas 
unconstrained  by  one’s  immediate  physical  location/ 2 Technology  is 
not  only  a product  of  a given  culture;  it  also  shapes  the  culture  that 
creates  it.  Plans  to  integrate  technology  into  the  learning  environment 
ought  to  recognize  teachers’  needs  to  dialogue  freely,  experiment, 
collaborate,  and  be  creative. 

3.  Help  staff  alter  school  structures  to  foster  the  use  of 
technology  across  disciplines,  divisions,  and  school 
boundaries. 

Too  often,  schools  have  grafted  technological  solutions  onto 
antiquated  structures  and  traditional  approaches  to  learning.3 
Teachers  in  my  research  said  that  they  needed  the  flexibility  and 
encouragement  to  self-apipraise  and  then  to  develop  structures  that 
would  allow  assimilation  of  technology  into  their  working  day. 
Some  teachers  suggested  forming  more  non-graded  and  non- 
subject-oriented classes  of  learners  taught  by  teachers  who  were 
not  presenters  of  information,  but  mentors  who  guided  students  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  learning.  In  that  way,  computer 
technology  could  be  assimilated  into  the  daily  classroom  work. This 
newly  conceived  structure  and  role  of  the  teacher  encourages 
student-centered  instruction,  co-operative  learning,  and  stimulates 
increased  teacher/ student  interaction.4 

Technology  offers  endless  opportunities  to  create  new  structures 
that  have  the  potential  to  integrate  “communities  of  inquiry” 
involving  elementary,  secondary,  college  and  university  students, 
their  teachers,  researchers,  and  interested  parents  when  on-line 
discussions  focus  on  inter-related  disciplines.  As  Morton5  points  out: 
“Computer  systems  in  schools  should  be  viewed  as  structured 
learning  environments  with  complex  and  comprehensive  capabilities 
to  access  and  manipulate  information.  They  should  be  seen  as 
interactive  learning  extensions  of  the  children  themselves.” 

This  is  quite  different  from  using  computer  technology  as  an  “add- 
on,” allowing  students  to  “do”  computing,  often  only  in  “lab  settings.” 
Administrators  must  recognize  the  centrality  of  teachers  in  this 
change  process,  and,  in  particular,  consider  teachers’  knowledge, 
experience,  and  understanding  of  the  teaching/learning  process. 
“Change  is  only  accepted  by  teachers  when  that  change  supports 
good  teaching  as  each  teacher  defines  it.”6  This 
implies  that  the  principal’s  role  is  to  uncover 
those  individual  definitions  and  set  structures 
in  place  that  reflect  them.  Such  structures 
may  include  team  teaching,  shared  decision- 
making, common  planning  time,  and 
opportunities  to  learn  from  colleagues  that 
support  the  assimilation  of  technology. 


4.  Give  teachers  the  necessary  time  to  learn  and  use  technology 
in  order  to  integrate  it  into  their  teaching  programs. 

Senge7  noted  that  technology  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
powerful  learning  tool,  provided  its  use  is  coupled  with  internships 
and  “learning  by  doing”  in  innovative  settings.  School  districts  can 
make  this  possible  by  providing  ongoing  in-service  training, 
making  available  laptops  for  teacher  use,  and  by  orchestrating  a 
payroll  deduction  plan  and  tax  benefits  (a  needed  provincial 
responsibility)  for  hardware  purchases.  According  to  teachers  in  my 
study,  initiatives  such  as  these  are  likely  to  increase  their  use  of  and 
commitment  to  computer  technology. 

Furthermore,  in  my  research,  teachers  perceived  leaders  to  be 
supportive  when  they  provided  both  emotional  and  material 
support.  One  teacher  described  such  support  this  way: 

“The  principal  is  good  at  relieving  people  for  training  ...  we’ve 
also  set  up  times  for  expert  teachers  on  staff,  board  personnel, 
community  members  and  others  to  give  training  on  professional 
activity  days  ...  so  it  (training)  is  pretty  good  here.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  teachers  repeatedly  said  that  lack  of  time 
in  the  school  day  and  technical  difficulties  often  interfered  with  the 
implementation  of  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  through  the  in- 
service  training. 

5.  Search  for  and  hire  leaders  who  are  able  to  build 
commitment  to  the  full  use  of  technology. 

No  longer  can  districts  afford  to  hire  leaders  who  are  technologically 
illiterate.  The  search  must  be  for  leaders  with  a strong  commitment  to 
productive  uses  of  technology  for  both  managerial  and  instructional 
purposes.  As  one  teacher  argued: 

“I  mean  the  principal  ultimately  makes  it  go  or  fail 
. . . when  he  saw  the  district  support,  he  decided  to 
go  with  technology  and  made  the  timetable  work. 

Now  we  have  every  Grade  9 student  taking  a two 
week  computer  component  at  the  beginning  of 
every  course,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  computer 
work  she/he  would  receive  during  the  course.” 

Many  of  today’s  district-level  leaders  lack  the 
knowledge  about  technology  which  they  need  to  make 
the  important  decisions  with  which  they  are  faced. 
Networking  with  technologically  knowledgeable  decision-makers 
from  other  jurisdictions,  and  continuous  professional  development  in 
technical  and  program  integration  skills,  are  critical  on-going 
activities  for  such  leaders.  District  administrative  teams  need  ongoing 
m-service  training  to  learn  ways  of  supporting  teacher-leaders  as  they 
weave  together  curricula  and  technology  in  classroom  settings. 
Those  in  school  and  district  leadership  roles  need  to  find  time  to 
learn  about  technology  integration  possibilities  and  to  engage  in 
dialogue  and  reflection  with  teachers  about  the  implications  of  what 
has  been  learned.  Teachers  in  my  study  said  they  learned  the  most 
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boundaries  as  fluid  and  permeable. 


about  the  use  of  technology  when  their  administrators  valued 
colleagues’  risk-taking  and  supported  new  ideas. 

6.  Encourage  teacher  leadership  in  order  to  further  the 
technology/curriculum  integration  process. 

Administrators  encourage  the  use  of  technology  by  providing 
informal  structures  for  teachers  to  meet  and  dialogue  about  their 
practices.  Some  teachers  will  respond  productively  to  the  challenges 
of  technology  use  by  sharing  responsibility  for  leadership  in 
decisions  that  impact  upon  them.  Teacher-leaders  are  in  a good 
position  to  promote  individual  and  collective  learning. 
Administrators  who  value  participatory  leadership  can  model  it  by 
teaching  classes  or  arranging  coverage  in  order  for  teacher-leaders 
to  attend  out-of-school  activities  or  professional  development 
sessions,  then  share  their  knowledge  with  staff  upon  their  return. 

. Teachers  in  this  study  said  that  they  learned  most  about 
technology  from  other  staff  members  who  were  approachable, 
supportive,  knowledgeable,  accessible  and  creative  problem-solvers. 
In  reality,  however,  only  46  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  study  said 
that  their  in-school  computer  teacher  was  approachable.  Leithwood 
and  his  colleagues8  argue  for  a form  of  leadership  that  focuses  not 
on  control,  but  on  building  commitment  and  capacity.  He  argues 
that  the  key  to  organizational  learning  is  structures  that  allow  for 
staff  interaction  and  participatory  decision-making.9  As  one  teacher 
in  my  study  observed: 

“At  this  school,  we  probably  have  the  best  systems  person/teacher 
in  the  district  ...  she’s  very  knowledgeable  ...  she  works  hard,  and 
most  of  what  we  do  have  in  this  school  is  thanks  to  her  ...  she’s 
skilled;  she’s  good  at  fixing  things,  and  if  she  doesn’t  know  something, 
she’ll  get  help  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Walking  the  Talk” 

When  I finished  the  study,  it  was  time  to  put  the  learning  into 
practice  in  my  own  jurisdiction.  The  practical  application  of  the 
research  revolved  around  what  was  learned  about:  the  importance 
of  strong  district  leadership;  focused,  continuous  professional 
development;  learning  from  ongoing  dialogue;  and  teacher- 
leadership.  Four  initiatives,  now  underway  in  our  area,  were  the  first 
spin-offs  from  these  lessons. 

NorthNET 

A team  comprising  the  Computer  Resource  Teacher  (CRT)  (Todd 
Wright),  the  Principal  (Jim  Forbes),  and  myself  developed  an 
Intranet  that  not  only  provides  access  to  the  Internet,  but  also 


encourages  teachers’  on-line  dialogue  and  sharing  through  an 
electronic  conferencing  system,  using  First  Class  Software  from 
SoftArc. Teachers  and  schools  pay  a minimal  administrative  fee  to 
join  a variety  of  conferences,  including  a chat  line  (simultaneous  on- 
line interaction),  send  and  receive  electronic  messages  to  and  from 
colleagues,  and  upload  and  download  files  such  as  curriculum  units 
that  they  wish  to  share.  Participants  include  trustees,  school  council 
members,  administrators,  teachers,  and  consultants.  All  have  received 
the  opportunity  to  be  trained  in  using  NorthNET.  Each  conference 
has  a moderator  to  keep  conversations  focused  on  learning  and 
sharing  through  on-line  discussions  — an  advantage  to  teachers  in  a 
geographically  distant  school  district  of  80,000  students! 

This  particular  initiative  has  evolved  into  the  YorkNET 
Newsgroup  as  an  internet-based  approach  to  communication  and 
conferencing  district-wide.  Details  are  available  at: 
www.yrbe.edu.on.ca/~cecn/Tech/planning/planmod.html 

Mentorship 

As  the  research  findings  suggested  and  in  response  to  grassroots 
interest,  my  colleague,  Frank  Brathwaite  and  I have  focused  on  the 
importance  of  computer  training.  As  a result,  we  have  spent  two  or 
more  hours  of  monthly  administrator  meetings  with  approximately 
50  principals  and  vice  principals  in  year-long  professional 
development  sessions.  These  have  focused  on  teaching  the 
leadership  and  technical  skills  necessary  to  promote  the  integration 
of  technology  and  curricula  in  the  classroom,  with  specific 
reference  to  incorporating  technology  in  each  school’s  Plan  for 
Continuous  Improvement.  Teachers,  administrators,  consultants, 
and  support  staff  have  been  leaders  for  these  hands-on  sessions 
which  have  led  to  the  development  of  a Scope  and  Sequence 
Continuum  that  identifies  those  technology  skills  that  teachers  and 
students  need  to  acquire  in  order  to  improve  their  learning. 

The  Technology  Fair 

The  annual  York  Region  District  School  Board  - North  Technology 
Fair  brings  together  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
students,  parents,  and  business  partners  in  a celebration  of  their 
learning.  A small  organizing  committee  of  the  two  area  CRTs,  school 
representatives,  and  myself  have  encouraged  Tech  Fair  partnerships 
between  businesses  and  schools  to  demonstrate  and  celebrate 
teachers’  and  students’  collective  learning.  For  example,  Laidlaw 
Transportation  Company  has  transported  multi-handicapped 
students  to  attend  the  Tech  Fair  to  share  their  classroom  use  of  the 
latest  in  technology  to  enhance  their  learning.  Many  other 
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companies  partner  with  our  schools  in 
ways  that  make  learning  relevant  to 
teachers,  students  and  the  companies 
themselves.  The  event  is  scheduled 
during  an  evening  and  the  following  district-wide  Professional 
Development  day  to  encourage  all  educators,  students,  parents, 
business  and  community  members  across  the  region  to  attend.  More 
information  is  available  at  our  web  site: 

www.yrbe.edu.on.ca/~cecn/Tech/techfiir/techfair98/welcome98.html 


The  Intensive  Training  Model 

In  order  to  develop  staff  skills  in  the  use  of  computers,  we  established 
an  intensive  training  model  in  our  area  using  the  Scope  and 
Sequence  Skills  Continuum.  Each  school  member  wishing  to  be 
trained  identified  training  needed  in  a variety  of  skill  areas:  operating 
computers,  databases,  spreadsheets,  word  processing/authoring  tools 
and  Internet  use. The  intent  was  to  go  beyond  the  basic  training 
function  so  teachers  would  learn  to  design  relevant  integrated 
classroom  activities  for  students.  The  training  focused  on  classroom 
teachers  as  opposed  to  the  technology  “experts”  on  staff. 

Participating  staff  members  received  three  training  days  in  the 
area  office’s  mini-lab  of  15  networked  computers. The  area  office 
provided  one  supply  teacher  to  a school  to  work  with  the  teacher’s 
class  on  their  technology  skills,  thus  ensuring  that  the  students  as 
well  as  the  teacher  were  involved  in  learning  through  technology. 
Schools  used  other  resources,  including:  district-generated 
curriculum  days,  in-school  coverage  by  administrators,  team- 
teaching, and  area  teacher  professional  development  funds  provided 
by  the  district,  to  release  a number  of  additional  teachers  so  that  a 
core  group  of  educators  would  receive  significant  PD  in  particular 
applications.  Schools  involved  during  the  first  term  received  second 
and  third  term  follow-up  support.  Schools  not  involved  first  term 
received  the  three  day  opportunity  during  the  second  and  third 
terms  with  one  additional  follow-up  supply  day  from  the  area  office. 

The  training  format  was  flexible,  though  the  program  was 
carefully  planned,  involving  teachers,  principal  or  vice  principal, 
one  of  the  CRTs  (who  led  the  training),  and  the  computer  supply 
teacher.  Teachers  received  certificates  indicating  the  number  of 
workshop  hours  involved,  and  were  expected  to  share  their  learning 
with  others  in  their  divisions;  however,  some  administrators  made  a 
commitment  to  have  all  staff  members  trained.  Sometimes  this 


included  support  staff  and  parent  volunteers  as  well. 

The  model  was  evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Feedback 
meetings  were  held,  and  surveys  from  participating  teachers  were 
collated.  After  each  session,  the  intensive  training  model  was  fine- 
tuned. Teachers  said  they  learned  more  effectively  when  the  intensive 
off-site  training  was  followed  by  time  to  work  on  their  own  and  then 
by  the  training  leader’s  visit  to  the  school. They  also  appreciated  a 
balance  of  in-service  during  the  day  and  after  school. 

In  the  first  two  months  of  training,  240  teachers  were  trained  and 
over  300  workshop  hours  were  provided  in  the  mini  lab.  By  year’s  end, 
all  27  elementary  schools  had  teachers  from  Primary,  Junior,  and 
Intermediate  divisions  involved  in  the  training. Teachers  felt  that  they 
changed  their  practices  and  that  their  students  learned  more  as  a result 
of  their  training.  Much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  CRTs,  who  initiated 
the  model  and  diligently  made  it  work,  and  to  the  area  administrators’ 
dedication  to  learning  to  use  computer  technology,  often  against  huge 
hardware  obstacles.  In  addition  to  this  in-school  time  for  training,  the 
CRTs  had  a “Professional  Series”  of  workshops  running  daily  after 
school  for  administrators,  teachers  and  support  staff.  The  stimulus  for 
learning  at  most  of  these  sessions  was  learning  to  use  the  new 
electronic  provincial  report  card  using  the  database  program 
FileMaker  Pro;  however,  the  CRTs  extended  this  into  a learning 
opportunity  which  explored  the  use  of  this  computer  application  as 
an  effective  curriculum  tool  (not  just  for  report  card  use!).  The 
“pressure”  ot  the  electronic  report  card  implementation  and  the 
“support”  of  the  in-service  training  model  helped  to  create  an 
authentic  learning  situation  for  everyone. 

A Final  Thought 

Kanter  and  her  colleagues10  claim  that  technological  change  is 
hastening  the  evolution  of  an  organizational  model  that  defines  its 
boundaries  as  fluid  and  permeable.  Influences  on  the  organization 
come  through  many  pathways,  rather  than  down  a chain  of 
command.  Thus,  in  the  new  order,  organizational  action  needs  to  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  change  quickly,  and  depends  on  an 
infastructure  in  which  projects  rather  than  positions  are  central.  Bonds 
between  members  must  be  more  meaningful  and  ongoing  and  less 
prescriptive  and  inflexible.  As  Hargreaves11  predicts,  the  postmodern 
organization  will  be  characterized  by  networks,  alliances,  tasks,  and 
projects.  Our  new  work  in  the  York  Region  School  District  begins  to 
illustrate  what  this  looks  like  in  school  systems.  El 
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Awareness  of  the  role  of  the  principal  in 
Ontario  schools  has  never  been  more  acute. 
Government  initiatives  have  seen  mandated 
school  councils,  new  curriculum,  and  principals 
and  vice  principals  removed  from  the  bargaining 
units  of  the  teachers’  federations.  Changing 
societal  expectations,  the  increasing  diversity  of 
learners,  the  availability  of  new  technologies  and 
the  growing  movement  towards  accountability 
and  public  discourse  intensify  the  complexity  of 
the  principal’s  role. 

Renewed  effort  must  be  directed  toward 
continuous  improvement  in  the  preparation  of 
principals  and  vice  principals.  Principals  need  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  base  and  a range  of 
complex  skills.  The  Principal’s  Qualifications 
Program  must  be  able  to  respond  continually  to 
emerging  policy  and  societal  changes  while 
building  on  a solid  foundation  of  basic  leadership 


and  administrative  knowledge,  skills  and  values.  Given  that  principal 
certification  is  provincial  in  scope,  the  PQP  must  also  reflect  a 
province-wide  context  and  view. 

Standards-based  Professional  Learning 

In  order  for  a member  of  the  Ontario  College  ofTeachers  to  have  an 
Additional  Qualification,  as  defined  in  Regulation  184  (in  this  case, 
the  PQP  Part  1 and  Part  2),  added  to  a Certificate  of  Qualification, 
faculties  of  education  will  be  required  to  base  these  professional 
learning  programs  on  the  Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Teaching 
Profession  as  developed  by  the  College.  In  the  future,  other 
organizations  may  also  become  program  providers  registered  with 
the  College  for  the  provision  of  these  and  other  accredited  programs. 

The  Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Teaching  Profession  are 
descriptors  of  professional  practice.  The  development  of  criteria  for 
the  PQP  will  consider  these  standards  as  they  are  evidenced  in  the 
role  of  principal  and  vice-principal.  All  PQPs  will  be  reviewed 
using  these  criteria  during  the  accreditation  process.  The  provider 
of  the  PQP  will  need  to  demonstrate  that  the  criteria  are  addressed 
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throughout  the  program.  When  the  criteria  have  been  met,  the 
PQP  may  be  granted  accredited  status. 

The  accreditation  process  is  being  designed  to  identify  and 
promote: 

• quality  and  consistency  in  the  academic  preparation  of  principals 
and  vice  principals 

• programs  that  provide  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills  base  to 
address  changes  in  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  principals  and 
vice  principals 

• ongoing  professional  learning  based  on  the  Standards  of  Practice 
for  the  Teaching  Profession  in  the  context  of  school  leadership. 

The  College  accreditation  process  will  seek  to  identify  elements 
in  the  program  that  address  the  five  key  areas  outlined  in  the 
Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Teaching  Profession: 

• commitment  to  students  and  student  learning 

• professional  knowledge 

• teaching  practice 

• leadership  and  community 

• ongoing  professional  learning. 

The  Accreditation  Committee  of  the  College  has  formed  a 
workgroup  with  a mandate  to  review  the  current  Principal’s 
Qualifications  Program  Guideline  and  current  regulations. 
Membership  includes  representation  from  the  newly  formed 
Principals’  Associations,  the  Council  of  Ontario  Directors  of 
Education,  Governing  Council  members,  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Deans  of  Education  and  members  of  the  College  at  large,  and 
staff  from  the  Standards  of  Practice  and  Education  Unit. 

Principal  Participation  in  the  Development  of 
the  Standards  of  Practice  and  the  Accreditation 
Process  of  PQPs 

The  Professional  Affairs  Department  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Teachers  has  been  examining  issues  related  to  principal 
certification,  from  the  perspectives  of  the  Standards  of  Practice  for 
the  Teaching  Profession  and  the  accreditation  of  the  Principal’s 
Qualification  Program.  Initial  province-wide  dialogue  began  last 
spring  and  will  continue  through  1999. 

The  development  of  the  Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Teaching 
Profession  has  included  a number  of  focus  group  discussions  with 
members  of  the  College  and  representatives  of  the  public  led  by 
College  staff.  A first  series  of  questions  was  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  standards  of  practice.  Principal/vice  principal 
groups  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  five  key  areas  as  they  applied  to 
their  roles.  Having  set  the  context  of  the  principalship,  participants 
were  asked  about  the  implications  for  principal  certification  programs. 

In  a parallel  strand,  staff  also  visited  PQP  sites  last  summer  to  begin  a 
dialogue  with  candidates  and  instructors  across  the  province  about 
their  vision  of  what  a PQP  should  include.  Opinions  have  been  varied. 

This  process  has  identified  a number  of  issues  in  principal 
certification. These  include: 

• admission  and  evaluation  criteria 

• program  content  and  delivery 


• practicum 

• mentoring. 

Admission  and  Evaluation  Criteria 

What  academic  credentials,  educational  background  and 
range  of  experience  should  an  applicant  have  prior  to 
making  application  for  admission  to  a PQP? 

Requirements  for  admission  and  successful  completion  of  the 
Principal’s  Qualifications  Program  have  been  central  points  of 
discussion.  Many  participants  in  the  discussions  felt  very  strongly 
that  candidates  for  the  program  should  have  prior  leadership 
experience  in  their  schools  and  should  be  required  to  submit  a 
leadership  portfolio  as  a pre-requisite  for  the  PQP. The  debate  about 
recommendations  from  supervisors  continues.  While  many  favored  a 
requirement  for  recommendations,  others  feared  that  this  might 
exclude  some  suitable  candidates.  Some  suggested  that  peer  reports 
as  well  as  supervisor  recommendations  be  used.  Others  suggested 
that  the  characteristics,  attitudes,  attributes  of  the  person  and 
disposition  toward  the  position  be  assessed  before  admission  to  the 
program.  Some  agreed  but  questioned  the  reliability  of  measures  of 
such  criteria,  which  could  result  in  a controversial  exclusionary 
process.  The  value  of  a full  or  partial  Master’s  degree,  of  Additional 
Qualifications  courses,  and  of  prior  leadership  experience  was 
debated.  Some  felt  that  evaluation  criteria  should  be  strengthened. 

Program  Content  and  Delivery 

What  program  components  would  adequately  prepare 
principals  and  vice  principals  for  their  role? 

Many  participants  in  our  conversations  questioned  the  completeness 
of  the  program  in  addressing  the  complexity  of  the  role  of  principal. 
The  role  and  responsibilities  of  principals  are  established  by 
regulation  under  the  Education  Act  and  other  legislation.  In  addition, 
certain  responsibilities  for  principals  are  outlined  in  curriculum  and 
other  documents  coming  not  only  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training,  but  also  from  the  Ministries  of  Health,  Community  and 
Social  Services,  Labour,  and  even  municipal  governments. 

The  statements  in  Standards  of  Practice  tor  the  Teaching 
Profession  describe  what  it  means  to  be  a member  of  the  profession. 
The  requirements  of  the  role  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
standards  of  practice  and  translated  into  effective  programs  for  the 
certification  and  for  the  ongoing  professional  learning  of  principals. 

Practising  principals  and  vice  principals  pointed  to  the  many 
changes  in  their  role  since  they  completed  their  PQP. They  offered 
suggestions  for  continued  opportunities  for  structured  ongoing 
professional  learning. 

How  should  the  PQP  be  delivered? 

The  issue  of  delivery  models  included  concerns  about  accessibility, 
especially  for  anglophones  in  the  northern  and  north-western 
regions  of  the  province  and  for  francophones  in  all  regions. 
However,  delivery  model  recommendations  made  by  those 
concerned  with  access  were  similar  to  those  from  southern 
Ontario.  Many  expressed  interest  in  the  investigation  of  a modular 
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program 
suggesting  that  this 
could  not  only  make  the  program 
more  accessible  but  might  make  the  practicum 
experience  more  effective  by  bringing  together  a group  of 
candidates  and  instructors  at  different  stages  of  their  practicum. 

The  mocie  or  modes  of  delivery  are  also  at  issue.  Several 
participants  pointed  to  the  value  of  distance  education  in  providing 
wider  access  to  programs.  While  participants  acknowledged  the 
benefits  of  distance  education  using  new  technology  formats,  they 
spoke  strongly  of  the  benefits  of  face-to-face  contact  for  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  program. 

Participants  all  agreed  that  instructional  strategies,  focusing  on 
the  adult  learner,  must  be  respected  in  the  delivery  of  the  program. 
This  might  include  some  self-directed  study  in  addition  to  the 
practicum,  optional  modules,  and  prior  learning  assessment. 

Many  participants  expressed  concerns  about  the  involvement  of 
current  practitioners  in  the  development  and  delivery  of  programs. 
Recent  and  relevant  experience  as  a school  principal  is  perceived  to 
be  an  essential  criterion  for  instructors  in  the  program.The  length  of 
the  program,  time  limits  for  completion  of  all  components  of  the 
program  and  cost  variance  are  other  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed. 
Should  organizations  other  than  faculties  of  education  be 
accredited  to  offer  the  PQP? 

A number  of  potential  program  providers,  in  addition  to  the  faculties 
of  education,  have  expressed  interest  in  offering  the  PQP.  Many 
participants  in  our  discussions  spoke  very  highly  of  the  leadership 
training  that  they  have  taken  through  their  boards  and  from  other 
professional  organizations.  The  delivery  of  the  PQP  by  program 
providers  in  addition  to  faculties  of  education  is  currently  under 
discussion  by  committees  and  sub-committees  of  the  College. 


The  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  was  established  as  a self-regulatory 
body  in  1996,  with  authority  to  licence,  govern,  and  regulate  the 
practice  of  teaching  in  Ontario. The  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  Act 
requires  the  College  to  "provide  for  the  ongoing  education  of 
members  of  the  college"  and  to  "establish  and  enforce  professional 
standards"  (Part  II,  section  3(6)  and  3(7). These  standards  must  be 
reflected  in  teacher  qualification  programs,  as  outlined  in  regulation 
184  under  the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers  Act.  This  includes  the 
Principal's  Qualification  Program  (PQP). 


Practicum 

How  can  the  practicum  experience  be  strengthened? 

Participants  had  much  to  say  about  the  practicum  experience. Their 
suggestions  were  for  more  of  everything:  more  time,  as  long  as  a full 
year;  a practicum  more  closely  tied  to  the  complexity  of  the  role  of  the 
principal  or  vice  principal;  more  exposure  to  the  roles  rather  than 
addressing  a single  administrative  task;  more  and  broader  experience, 
ideally  including  different  schools;  more  guidance  and  mentoring 
through  an  induction  or  job-shadow  process. 

Participants  identified  practical  or  administrative  concerns  related 
to  the  approval  of  a practicum  proposal.  The  candidate,  program 
supervisor,  instructor,  practicum  mentor  and  employer  are  all  partners 
in  the  practicum  experience.  Participants  emphasized  that  all  these 
partners  should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  the  practicum 
proposal  and  in  the  experience  itself.  They  also  felt  that  both  the 
proposal  and  the  practicum  experience  should  be  formally  evaluated, 
using  criteria  that  have  been  shared  with  program  participants. 

Mentoring 

What  role  should  mentors  play  in  the  training  of  principals 
and  vice  principals? 

The  need  for  strong  mentoring  was  expressed  several  times.  Some 
PQPs  establish  mentoring  relationships  between  an  instructor  and  a 
group  of  candidates  at  the  beginning  of  each  part  of  the  program. 
Candidates  are  mentored  by  a supervisor,  usually  on-site,  through 
the  practicum  experience.  Some  participants  recommended  that 
the  mentoring  continue  in  a formal  way  through  the  first  years  as 
principal  or  vice  principal. 

Participants  stressed  that  mentors  must  be  carefully  selected  and 
need  training  and  support  for  the  understanding  and  clarification  of 
their  role. 

Conclusion 

The  role  of  principal  and  vice  principal  is  changing  as  never  before. 
The  November  1998  report  of  the  Education  Improvement 
Commission,  A Report  on  the  Role  of  School  Councils,  has  identified 
some  of  these  changes.  As  principal  certification  programs  continue 
to  evolve  in  response  to  change,  it  is  timely  to  conduct  a thorough 
examination  of  the  certification  process  and  ongoing  learning  needs 
of  principals  and  vice  principals.  The  certification  program  must 
have  academic  rigour,  must  address  the  new  realities  of  the  roles  and 
expectations  of  principals,  and  must  include  accountability  in  the 
public  interest.  Q 
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This  article  identifies  some  of  the  very  practical  and 
immediate  issues  in  principal  certification  in  Ontario  as  they  are 
experienced  in  one  of  the  centres  offering  such  certification. 

In  1985  the  Centre  f rr  Leadership  Development  at  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  developed  and  implemented,  with 
approval  from  The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education,  their  first 
Principals’  Qualification  Program.  In  the  years  to  follow  many 
modifications  and  improvements  would  alter  the  original  plan. 
These  modifications  resulted  from  changing  Ministry  requirements, 
staff  and  candidate  feedback  gleaned  from  regularly  conducted 
evaluations,  and  evidence  emerging  from  a body  of  research  on 
school  leadership  which  has  developed  enormously  over  that  period. 

Although  a number  of  issues  in  Principal  Certification  remain  to 
be  addressed,  many  have  been  resolved  over  the  years.  For  example, 
during  the  ’80s  a major  concern  centering  on  the  need  for  women 
administrators  was  addressed  by  seeking  input  from  women 
teachers  regarding  the  best  time  to  offer  the  course.  Our 
information  indicated  that  weekend  attendance  at  the  course 
facilitated  women’s  schedules,  thus  the  courses  are  offered  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  with  a four  day  Summer  extension.  This 
schedule  also  allows  for  participation  by  candidates  who  must  travel 
a distance.  It  further  eliminates  candidate  absenteeism  due  to  the 


many  school-related  conflicts 
which  arise  on  a weekly  Ipasis. 

In  order  to  identify  sbme  of  the 
practical  issues  currently  facing  our 
program,  the  nine  principals  who  are 
currently  serving  as  group  leaders  and  facilitators 
for  the  program  met  as  a "group.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  briefly  discusses  practical  issues  with  which  they  are 
grappling  in  the  ongoing  implementation  of  our  program. 
Some  of  these  issues  have  been  created  “out  there,”  while  others  are 
internal  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  course. 

Issues  “Out  There” 

Prerequisites 

Fewer  candidates,  compared  with  several  years  ago,  appear  to  have 
the  necessary  prerequisites  for  admission  to  the  program.  Of  notable 
concern  is  the  qualification  in  three  teaching  divisions,  one  of 
which  must  be  the  Intermediate  division.  Not  only  is  this 
qualification  lacking,  but  many  candidates  claim  that  they  are 
unable  to  register  for  the  course  in  a timely  manner,  thus  delaying 
their  acceptance  into  the  Principal’s  course.  Difficulties  in  acquiring 
a third  qualification  began  with  a reorganization  of  the  offering  of 
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" Leadership  ovvcrtunities  have  diminished 

SIGNIWCINTLYWITH  SHRINKING  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BUDGETS.” 


Additional  Qualification  courses  several  years  ago.  This  has  delayed 
many  prospective  candidates’  eligibility  to  enrol  in  the  Certification 
course  just  at  the  time  when  school  districts  are  experiencing 
unprecedented  rates  of  retirement  of  their  school  leaders.  While  this 
problem  is  short  term,  it  is  nonetheless  quite  serious. 

Course  instructors  also  question  whether  or  not  the  five  year 
experience  prerequisite  is  suitable  as  a minimum.  Maturity  is  an 
essential  quality  of  an  effective  leader  and  candidates  with  this 
minimum  experience  sometimes  are  not  ready  for  school 
administration.  “Burnout”  rates  of  young  leaders,  the  value  of  the 
course  when  taken  too  early  in  one’s  career,  (and  perhaps  long 
before  application  to  the  position),  the  relevancy  of  the  course  for 
those  needing  to  apply  later,  and  the  need  for  candidates  to  remain 
updated  and  current  without  the  support  of  the  course  are  all 
considered  issues  by  our  current  course  instructors. 

JK  to  OAC  System 

Many  candidates  entering  the  course  have  little  experience  or 
knowledge  of  policies  and  practices  of  the  panel  in  which  they 
themselves  do  not  work  (elementary,  secondary).  They  are,  as  a 
consequence,  ill-prepared  to  make  the  link  between  elementary 
and  secondary  panels:  some  would  prefer  that  the  Home  Groups,  an 
important  structure  in  our  course,  be  separated  into  panel-specific 
groups,  for  example.  But  leaders  in  either  panel  are  required  to 
build  links  between  panels  and  ease  the  transfer  of  students  from 
one  level  to  another.  The  challenge  is  to  create  both  awareness  of 
this  need,  and  opportunities  to  learn  more  about  the  expectations 
for  leadership  in  response  to  this  need. 

The  Practicum 

There  is  a significant  difference  among  candidates  related  to  the 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  the  40-hour  school 
or  board  based  practicum.  The  value  of  this  practicum  depends 
largely  on  the  school,  the  school’s  needs,  and  the  experience  and 
support  of  the  candidates’s  local  supervisor.  There  is  consequently  a 
high  degree  of  inconsistency  in  the  practicum  experience  in  spite  of 
ongoing  attempts  to  address  the  matter.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  partnership  with  schools  to  increase  the  contribution  of  the 
practicum  to  the  candidates’  leadership  development. 

There  is  also  a growing  concern  regarding  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  practicum  for  those  candidates  who 
complete  Part  1 in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  and  immediately 
proceed  to  Part  2.  One  cannot  implement  the  practicum  during 
the  summer  nor  report  on  its  effectiveness  to  the  staff  member 


or  other  candidates.  Should  the  candidate  implement  the  practicum 
the  following  school  year,  there  would  be  little  available  staff 
assistance. 

Leadership  Experience 

To  be  eligible  to  enrol  in  the  Certification  course,  candidates  must 
have  five  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  as  a minimum.  In 
the  past,  many  candidates  brought  much  more  than  this  minimum 
to  the  course.  However,  as  the  demand  for  administrator  placement 
has  escalated  in  districts,  this  five-year  minimum  is  fast  becoming 
the  average.  As  this  happens,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  while  a 
small  number  of  candidates  are  sufficiently  “seasoned”  by  this 
experience,  many  others  require  more  background  before  assuming 
the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  principal  and  vice 
principalship.  This  is  especially  the  case  now  because  of  the 
increased  demands  being  placed  on  local  school  administrators  by 
lower  levels  of  central  office  support,  and  the  need  to  work  more 
closely  with  the  community,  among  other  changes.  This  issue  is 
especially  severe  in  the  case  of  many  applicants  from  the  elementary 
panel.  These  teachers  are  moving  directly  from  classroom  teaching 
into  the  position  of  vice  principal  or  principal,  whereas  most 
secondary  teachers  are  moving  to  the  vice  principalship  from  roles 
as  classroom  teachers,  assistant  department  heads,  and  department 
heads.  An  important  challenge  for  school  districts  is  to  create 
leadership  opportunities  for  elementary  school  candidates  who  may 
not  have  had  experiences  as  lead  teachers,  consultants,  coordinators 
or  seconded  positions  — leadership  opportunities  that  have 
diminished  significantly  with  shrinking  school  district  budgets. 

Issues  Internal  to  the  Course 

Course  Instructors 

One  important  feature  of  the  course  is  its  focus  on  and  relevance  to 
provincial  policies  and  directions.  These  policies  and  directions, 
however,  have  been  changing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  This  has 
challenged  us  to  ensure  that  all  objectives  and  learning  outcomes  be 
addressed  in  a manner  which  prepared  the  candidates  to  assume  a 
position  with  all  District  School  Boards  in  the  province.  As  a partial 
response  to  this  challenge,  staffing  of  the  course  is  done  so  as  to 
represent  types  of  school  boards,  different  panels,  visible  minorities 
and  gender. 

In  addition  to  these  demographic  characteristics,  course  leaders 
also  must  be  exemplary  school  administrators  with  varied  skills, 
abilities  and  experiences.  This  is  more  than  a selection  problem, 
however.  It  is  also  a challenge  for  us  to  provide  staff  with  ongoing 
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professional  development  funds,  and  access  to  conferences  and 
courses  that  would  contribute  to  their  expertise,  including  most  of 
those  available  at  OISE/UT. 

Objectives  and  Learning  Outcomes 

The  pace  of  change  in  the  province  and  the  changing  demands  on 
school  leaders  means  that  the  objectives  of  the  course  need  to  be 
revised  and  updated  regularly.  The  last  major  revision  to  the 
objectives  by  the  Ministry  was  in  1992. The  course  was  seriously 
evaluated  then,  and  redesigned  to  meet  new  requirements  and 
expectations.  But  the  many  changes  in  the  province’s  education 
system  that  have  occurred  since  1992  means  that  provincial 
requirements  are  past  due  for  another  revision. 

Candidate  Selection 

In  terms  of  fairness,  candidate  self-selection  appears  most 
appropriate.  In  terms  of  opportunity  for  promotion,  however,  it 
may  not  be  the  best  method.  Many  candidates  have  received  little  or 
no  support  or  coaching  from  their  districts,  and  complete  the 
course  without  knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  considered 
potential  school  administrators.  As  opportunities  to  serve  in  other 
leadership  roles  disappear,  candidates  who  have  spent  their  own 
money  on  fees,  travel,  and  related  expenses,  plus  considerable  time 
and  energy,  become  frustrated  and  feel  devalued.  The  policy  of  self- 
selection may  need  to  be  revisited. 

Candidates  from  Visible  Minorities 

Over  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  minimal  representation  of 
candidates  from  visible  minorities.  There  is  a need  for  strategies  to 
encourage  more  participation  by  visible  minorities. These  strategies  are 
to  be  exercised  not  only  by  those  of  us  implementing  the  course,  more 
critical  is  the  need  for  such  strategies  within  school  districts. 

Candidate  Evaluation 

This  is  an  issue  course  instructors  find  needs  their  constant 
attention.  Consistent  monitoring  and  feedback  is  critical  for  the 
course  and  group  leaders  in  our  course  now  expect  the  same  quality 
of  work  as  would  be  expected  in  a graduate  course.  Self,  peer,  group, 
and  leader  evaluation  are  all  included.  All  assignments  are  expected 
to  be  very  well  written  and  detailed  feedback  is  provided  by  group 
leaders.  Personal  growth  evident  from  candidates’ journals  also  is 
monitored  by  group  leaders.  This  is  one  of  the  more  demanding 
aspects  of  the  program  for  the  group  leaders  themselves. 

Linking  Theory  to  Practice 

The  course  instructors  consider  this  to  be  their  greatest  challenge. 
Developing  the  ability  to  apply  knowledge  is  every  bit  as  important 
as  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  in  the  first  place.  The  balance 
between  acquisition  and  application  and  the  many  diverse  ways  of 


acquiring  and  applying  this  knowledge  is  an  issue  we  address 
constantly. The  40  hour  practicum  and  our  problem-based  learning 
(PBL)  approach  in  Part  2 of  the  course  are  examples  of  our  efforts 
to  link  theory  and  practice. 

Problem-based  learning  has  been  used  extensively  to  train  future 
practitioners  in  many  fields.  The  rationale  for  using  this  approach 
rests  in  part  on  four  propositions  that  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
preparation  of  administrators: 

• Students  retain  little  of  what  they  learn  when  taught  in  a 
traditional  lecture  format. 

• Students  often  do  not  appropriately  use  the  knowledge  they  have 
learned. 

• Since  students  forget  much  of  what  is  learned  or  use  their 
knowledge  inappropriately,  instructors  should  create  conditions 
that  optimize  retrieval  and  appropriate  use  of  the  knowledge  in 
future  professional  practice. 

• PBL  creates  the  three  conditions  that  information  processing 
theory  links  to  subsequent  retrieval  and  appropriate  use  of  new 
information:  activation  of  prior  knowledge,  similarity  of  contexts  in 
which  information  is  learned  and  later  applied,  and  opportunity  to 
elaborate  on  that  information. 

A case  study  developed  at  The  Centre  for  Advanced  Study  of 
Educational  Leadership  (Vanderbilt  University)  has  been  adapted 
for  the  OISE/University  of  Toronto  Principals’  Course.  Issues 
pertinent  to  Ontario  schools  and  to  the  objectives  of  the  Part  2 
course  have  been  included  in  this  case  study.  Focusing  on  a select 
number  of  objectives  each  weekend,  candidates  acquire  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  apply  to  the  solving  of  the  problems 
contained  in  the  case  study.  Students  work  as  a project  team 
(Modular  Leadership  Team),  throughout  the  twelve  days  of  the 
course,  toward  solving  the  problem  and  mastering  the  learning 
objectives.  Group  leaders  do  not  serve  as  dispensers  of  information. 
Rather,  they  serve  as  resources  to  the  team  and  provide  guidance 
and  direction  if  the  team  solicits  assistance  or  becomes  bogged 
down  as  it  works  on  the  problem-based  learning  project. 

Conclusion 

Course  instructors  also  have  a number  of  questions  without  ready 
answers,  questions  that  beg  for  responses  in  the  near  future.  For 
example: 

• What  are  District  School  Boards  in  Ontario  looking  for  in 
potential  principals? 

• What  leadership  programs  preparing  teachers  for  administration 
are  currently  being  offered  in  Boards? 

• Flow  can  District  leadership  development  initiatives  and 
certification  courses  be  complementary  experiences? 

• Is  there  a need  to  offer  some  type  of  leadership  course  for  newly 
appointed  administrators,  particularly  in  districts  not  currently 
doing  so?  13 
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Research  conducted  over  the  past  20 
years  finds  that  school-level  leadership  makes  a 
difference  in  the  school  and  classroom  climate  as  well 
as  in  the  outcomes  of  schooling.1  Not  only  does  research 
find  that  school  leaders  influence  the  capacity  of  schools  to 
change,  but  they  also  have  a positive  and  measurable,  though 
indirect  effect  on  student  achievement. 

While  it  may  be  comforting  to  know  that  empirical  research 
supports  conventional  wisdom,  this  is  of  limited  utility  without 
elaboration  of  how  leadership  contributes  to  school  effectiveness. 
Researchers  also  have  begun  to  describe  the  avenues  through  which 
principals  and  other  school-level  leaders  enhance  school  effectiveness. 
Principals  achieve  these  positive  effects  through  their  efforts  to: 

1.  create  a shared  vision  and  mission  for  the  school 

2.  restructure  the  formal  organization  of  the  school  (e.g.,  class 
schedules,  teachers’  time,  grade/unit  organization)  in  order  to 
support  instructional  effectiveness  and  enhance  staff  collaboration, 
decision  making,  and  communication  about  teaching  and  learning 

3.  provide  stimulation  and  individualized  support  for  development 
of  the  teaching  and  learning  capacities  of  staff 

4.  reshape  the  school  culture  in  order  to  emphasize  norms  of 
continuous  learning  and  collaborative  work.2 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  principal  leadership  appears 
especially  critical  in  schools  which  seek  to  empower  stakeholders 
such  as  teachers,  parents,  community  members,  and  students. 
Learning  about  the  structural  and  legal  facets  of  administration 
sufficed  during  eras  in  which  principals  (and  teachers)  were 
primarily  order-takers  in  a hierarchical  system. Yet,  as  Leithwood 
notes,  changes  in  the  context  in  which  school  leaders  operate  today 
call  for  a different  set  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes.3 

While  some  would  prefer  to  wait  until  the  field  can  provide 
further  direction  as  to  how  school  leaders  contribute  to  school 
effectiveness,  this  is  a futile  course  of  inaction.  As  Fullan  and 
Hargreaves  conclude  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  change 
more  generally: 


Vanderbilt  International  Institute  for  Principals 

Vanderbilt  University  & 
Senior  Researcher  in  the  Centre  for  Leadership 

Research  and  Development 
Chiang  Mai  University  (Thailand) 


“There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  ‘how’  question.  Singular  recipes 
. . . oversimplify  what  it  will  take  to  bring  about  change  in  your 
own  situation.  Even  when  you  know  what  research  and  published 
advice  tells  you,  no  one  can  prescribe  exactly  how  to  apply  [it]  to 
your  particular  school  and  all  the  unique  problems,  opportunities, 
and  peculiarities  that  it  contains.”4 

The  knowledge  base  will  never  be  complete,  but  the  new 
demands  made  of  our  schools  — from  technology  implementation 
to  multiculturalism  and  shared  decision-making  — make  developing 
the  leadership  capacity  of  our  schools  increasingly  important. 
Below  I will  present  recommendations  for  the  organization  and 
practice  of  school  leadership  development  which  derive  from  the 
past  two  decades  of  concerted  effort  among  practitioners  and 
researchers  in  this  field. 

1.  New  research-based  and  craft  knowledge  about  teaching 
and  learning  and  about  leading  schools  represent 
legitimate  subjects  for  learning. 

A knowledge  base  drawn  from  the  fields  of  leadership  (inside  and 
outside  of  education)  as  well  as  from  teaching  and  learning  provides 
the  basis  for  forthcoming  leadership  development  efforts.  There  is 
knowledge  and  there  are  skills  worthy  of  mastery  among  school 
leaders,  and  that  knowledge  base  is  not  static.  Prospective  and 
practicing  school  leaders  have  a responsibility  to  maintain  their 
knowledge  of  current  practices  in  their  field. 

2.  The  changing  knowledge  base  and  context  for  school 
leadership  makes  lifelong  learning  a fundamental  facet  of 
the  professional  role. 

“In  complex,  rapidly  changing  times  if  you  don’t  get  better  as  a 
teacher  [or  principal]  over  time,  you  don’t  merely  stay  the  same.You 
get  worse.”5  Annual  attendance  at  a convention  no  longer  suffices  as 
a leader’s  efforts  at  professional  development.  Lifelong  learning  has 
become  a necessary  and  fundamental  facet  of  the  school  leader’s 
role.  The  increasing  complexity  of  the  school  leader’s  role  demands 
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ongoing  efforts  to  maintain  currency.  It  is  no  different  than  for  a 
doctor  who  would  find  it  difficult  to  think  about  continuing  to 
practice  without  ongoing  engagement  with  the  profession’s 
knowledge  base. 

Fortunately,  encouragement  of  a norm  of  lifelong  learning 
stands  as  one  of  the  hallmark  achievements  of  the  principals’  center 
movement  started  at  Harvard  University  in  the  early  1980s. 
Widespread  adoption  of  local  principals’  centers  as  well  and  state- 
wide leadership  academies  has  fostered  the  expectation  that  school 
leaders  must  be  learners  in  order  to  lead  schools.4 * 6  While 
unanticipated,  this  is  among  the  most  important  outcomes  of 
leadership  development  efforts  to  date. 

3.  In  an  age  of  chaotic  change,  school  leaders  need  to  develop 
their  affective  as  well  as  cognitive  capacities  to  lead. 

As  Bridges7  noted  20  years  ago,  leadership  developments  in  and  out 
of  education  have  traditionally  focused  on  the  cognitive  side  of  the 
leader’s  role,  often  leading  to  dysfunctional  consequences  such  as 
“analysis  paralysis.”  The  chaotic  changes  that  characterize  life  in 
schools  of  this  era  further  handicap  our  capacities  for  rational 
planning.8  Moreover,  the  shift  from  a unitary,  order-taking 
administrator  to  multiple  school-based  leaders  places  even  greater 
importance  on  developing  the  affective  capacities  of  future  leaders.9 

Yet,  to  examine  a curriculum  in  educational  administration,  at 
least  m most  universities  around  the  world,  one  would  believe  that 
emotions  play  no  part  in  leadership.  Dealing  with  the  emotional 
side  of  leadership  has  simply  been  outside  the  realm  of  such  programs. 
This  must  change  and  should  be  reflected  in  the  practices  and 
processes  as  well  as  the  content  of  leadership  development  programs. 

4.  The  process  of  leadership  development  should  actively 
engage  learners  and  should  be  organized,  at  least  in  part, 
around  the  problems  that  school  leaders  face  in  their 
work. 

One  innovation  of  the  1990s  in  professional  education  is  problem- 

based  learning  (PBL).This  approach  to  professional  education 

eschews  the  traditional  organization  of  the  management  curriculum 

by  academic  discipline.  Instead,  PBL  requires  learners  to  understand 

and  apply  research,  theory,  and  craft  knowledge  to  the  major  problems 

faced  by  practitioners.  PBL  places  the  academic  disciplines  and 

formal  knowledge  base  at  the  service  of  the  profession  and  provides 
an  active  means  of  instruction  that  respects  and  builds  upon  the 

prior  knowledge  of  learners.10  PBL  is  not  the  silver  bullet  that  will 
enhance  the  professional  learning  of  school  leaders.  However,  it 
does  represent  one  useful  tool  for  professional  development. 

Moreover,  other  non-traditional  approaches  to  professional 
learning  have  found  their  way  into  practice  in  recent  years.  For 
example,  apprenticeships  and  mentorships  also  have  the  potential  to 
develop  dimensions  of  leadership  that  are  seemingly  immune  to 
traditional  lecture  and  discussion  on  leadership  topics.  Two  criteria 


must,  however,  be  present  before  these  active  learning  approaches 
can  succeed.  The  first  is  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  tasks  that 
carry  the  full  weight  of  responsibility.  The  second  is  the  presence  of 
a coach  or  mentor  who  has  both  the  skills  of  a leader  and  a teacher. 

5.  Implementation  of  new  knowledge  and  skills  requires  a 
flexible  combination  of  on-site  coaching  and  networks 
of  support. 

Policymakers  believe  that  updating  the  knowledge  base  of  practicing 
school  leaders  will  lead  to  more  successful  program  implemen- 
tation. This  belief  has  only  been  partially  borne  out  in  practice.11 
Evaluations  of  leadership  development  efforts  find  that  exposure  to 
new  knowledge  via  training  bears  only  a small  relationship  to 
change  in  practice  at  the  school.12  As  the  research  on  teacher 
change  has  concluded,  in-service  that  fails  to  incorporate  coaching 
and  support  following  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  skills 
yields  few  lasting  effects. 

Leadership  development  intended  for  behavioral  change  must 
include  a support  component  that  all  too  often  is  absent. 
Sometimes  team  participation  will  afford  a means  of  support.  In 
other  cases,  a school  leader  may  find  support  from  a colleague  who 
acts  as  a coach.  The  operative  principle  is  that  school  leaders  need 
the  same  support  components  for  behavioral  change  as  teachers: 
motivation  to  learn,  time  to  learn,  resources  for  learning,  a model,  a 
coach,  and  opportunities  for  practice. 

6.  Leaders  learn  best  when  they  work  within  learning 
organizations. 

Possibly  the  most  salient  concept  for  thinking  about  the 
professional  development  of  teachers  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  learning  organization.  A learning  organization  is  one  that 
organizes  in  ways  that  enhance  the  capacity  of  staff  to  learn 
individually  and  collectively.13  This  is  especially  salient  as  we  think 
about  the  professional  development  of  principals  and  teacher 
leaders. The  ugly  reality  of  professional  development  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  organize  learning  opportunities  for  busy  school  staff  at 
convenient  times  and  locations,  never  mind  with  the  desired 
support.  To  the  extent  that  the  school  can  develop  structures  and 
norms  that  foster  collective  professional  learning,  it  can  mitigate 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  such  learning  noted  in  this  article.  This 
portends  as  one  of  the  key  areas  of  exploration  among  practitioners 
and  staff  developers  in  the  coming  decade. 

7.  Provision  of  professional  development  should  be  eclectic 
and  dependent  upon  the  needs  Identified  by  school  leaders 
and  the  capacity  of  organizations  to  meet  those  needs. 

No  single  type  of  organization,  be  it  a professional  association,  state 
education  authority,  local  school  authority,  university,  private 
training  firm,  or  an  informal  association  of  principals,  can  meet  all 
the  diverse  development  needs  of  school  leaders.  Unitary  solutions 
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come  for  professional  educators  to 
engage  with  parties  inside  of  the 
educational  profession  (e.g.,  universities, 
research  institutions)  as  well  as  outside  the 
profession  (e.g.,  governments,  corporations,  com- 
munity institutions)  to  define  the  agenda  for  profes- 
sional learning  and  development  in  the  coming  years.14 


are  only  effective  in  the  minds  of  policymakers.  Consequently, 
funding  and  policies  related  to  school  leadership  development 
should  support  a range  of  alternative  providers. 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  possible,  school  leaders  themselves 
should  be  involved  in  the  identification  of  needs,  in  the  selection 
of  programs,  and  even  in  the  provision  of  services.  Though  not 
essential  to  the  provision  of  an  effective  training  program  per  se, 
these  steps  further  the  desirable  trend  towards  professionalization. 

8.  Professional  development  of  school  leaders  must  take 
place  in  a broader  context  of  professionalization  among 
educators. 

The  past  two  decades  have  witnessed  considerable  progress  in  the 
attitude  of  school  leaders  towards  the  notion  of  lifelong  learning. 
This  must  be  strengthened  further,  however,  through  government 
policy  as  well  as  through  the  active  engagement  of  the  profession  in 
charting  the  course  of  professional  learning.  Local  school 
authorities  need  to  examine  the  implicit  expectations  as  well  as 
their  policies  with  respect  to  professional  development.  Do  they 
expect  school  leaders  to  engage  in  ongoing  development?  Do 
governments  and  districts  provide  resources  to  support  both 
learning  and  implementation?  Do  policies  provide  a framework  of 
support  for  prospective  and  current  leaders? 

The  profession  must  also  take  a hard  look  at  its  responsibilities, 
particularly  with  the  respect  to  professional  learning.  Amazingly, 
this  has  not  been  a traditional  norm  among  educators. The  time  has 


Conclusion 

The  rationale  for  fostering  leadership  is  clear:  the  expanding 
knowledge  base  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  school 
leader’s  role  make  professional  development  a necessity,  not  a 
luxury.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  question:  why  develop  school 
leaders.  From  this  point,  policymakers  and  critics  should  be 
responsible  for  stating  the  case:  why  not.  As  Roland  Barth  has 
eloquently  said,  “One  definition  of  the  at-risk  learner  is  any  student 
who  leaves  school  before  or  after  graduation  with  little  possibility 
of  continuing  learning.”15  This  observation  is  as  salient  to  the 
learning  of  school  leaders  of  today  and  tomorrow  as  it  is  to  at-risk 
students  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Taken  together,  the  eight  recommendations  presented  in 
this  article  point  towards  the  need  to  root  the  development  of 
school  leaders  in  the  fostering  of  schools  as  learning  communities 
and  educators  as  members  of  a learning  profession.  These  are 
ambitious  tasks,  but  worthy  ones  that  will  only  strengthen  the 
profession  of  teaching.  D 
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Right  wing  governments  everywhere  pride  themselves  in 
holding  everyone  but  themselves  accountable.Their  claim  is  that  every 
four  years  they  face  an  election,  at  which  time  an  unimpressed 
electorate  can  fire  them.  But  it  is  not  actually  that  simple.  Over  the 
course  of  four  years,  governments  do  many  things,  only  a few  of 
which  may  be  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  at  election  time.  So  it  is 
quite  possible  to  imagine  a government  being  re-elected  largely  on 
the  strength  of  its  tax  reduction  policies  even  though  its  policies  on 
health  care  and  education  have  reeked  havoc  on  those  systems. 

I do  not  think  that  we  should  have  to  rely  on  such  crude  and 
broad-gauged  methods  of  holding  our  governments  accountable. 
Instead,  we  should  begin  to  work  toward  more  specific  standards  for 
government  accountability  in  each  major  policy  sector.  Indeed,  there 
already  are  “watchdog”  groups  who  monitor  government  policies  in 
many  areas,  although  not  often  in  relation  to  specific  public  standards. 
And  there  are  few  such  groups  in  education  who  are  not  pursuing  a 
fairly  narrow  agenda  of  interests. 

As  a way  of  beginning  to  redress  this  gap,  then,  I propose  six 
standards  for  the  accountability  of  educational  policy  makers.  The  first 
three  standards  are  concerned  with  the  substance  or  content  of 
educational  policies,  while  the  final  three  focus  on  the  nature  of  policy 
development  and  implementation  processes. 


Kenneth  Leithwood 
Professor  and  Head,  Centre  for 
Leadership  Development 
OISE/UT 


Policy  Content  Standards 

1 Government  educational  policies,  at  minimum,  do  no  harm  to 
students  or  reduce  their  learning  opportunities. 


Government  educational  policies,  whatever  their  ideological 
roots,  do  not  contradict  the  best  available  evidence  about 
what  works. 

Government  educational  policies  reflect  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Province’s  citizens 


Policy  Process  Standards 

4 All  groups  of  citizens  be  treated  humanely,  and  with  respect 
during  the  process  of  policy  development  and 
implementation. 

Citizens  will  not  knowingly  be  misinformed  about 
| the  nature  or  likely  consequences  of  government 
educational  policy 

6 The  process  of  policy  development  and  implementation  not  be 
excessively  turbulent  over  protracted  periods  of  time.  Most  of 
the  time  citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  think  about  something 
other  than  what  the  government  is  about  to  do  to  them  or  their 
families  and  friends. 

Those  who  have  been  close  to  education  policy  in  Ontario  for  the 
past  three  years  will  appreciate  how  different  the  Conservative 
government  s contribution  to  public  education  in  this  province  would 
have  been  had  the  government  been  held  to  standards  such  as  these. 
Now  for  a “mechanism”  through  which  to  exercise  such  standards  — 
any  suggestions? 

Please  address  your  responses  to  Orbit,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6.  If  appropriate,  we  may  print  your 
responses  in  the  next  issue.  El 


Action  Research 

As  budgets  are  cut,  curricula  revised  and  new  accountability 
systems  introduced,  a new  collective  enterprise  is  being  built. 
Teachers,  school  and  board  administrators,  and  university 
professors  are  working  together  to  conduct  research  that  will 
make  a difference  to  classroom  practice.  This  issue  will 
introduce  you  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  Action  Research. 

The  New  Face  of  Teaching 

The  new  face  of  teaching  is  not  afraid  of  accountability,  of 
higher  standards,  or  of  an  increasingly  challenging  student 
population.  The  new  face  of  teaching  wants  what  every  generation 
of  teachers  has  always  wanted  — to  make  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  students.  The  authors  in  this  Orbit  issue  offer  learning 
strategies  for  teachers  that  will  help  them  make  this  difference. 
Special  emphasis  on  new  teachers. 

Forging  a Link 

Performance  and  accountability  are  watchwords  in  virtually 
every  public  institution.  But  accountability  on  its  own  is  a weak 
and  powerless  concept.  It's  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  YOU  will 
find  this  Orbit  issue  helpful  if  you  want  to  use  performance  data 
to  improve  student  results  and  to  raise  the  profile  of  YOUR  school. 


Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends 
the  reading  wars,  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies, 
warning  signals  for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their 
early  years,  and  recommendations  for  remedial  strategies, 
books,  and  materials.  A MUST-READ  for  every  elementary 
school  principal  AND  primary  level  teacher. 

From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

This  Orbit  issue  takes  a stand  in  the  educational  debate  in  Ontario 
on  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  public  school  system.  Armed  with 
international  research,  the  authors  identify  the  problems  that  must 
be  addressed  if  educational  reform  is  to  be  effective. 

Safe  Schools  ’99 

This  Orbit  issue  is  a unique,  indepth  document  on  the  challenges 
facing  educators  who  want  to  create  — maintain  — safe  schools. 
Features  up-to-date  research,  basics  of  a comprehensive  approach, 
strategies  to  reduce  violence. 
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